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THE 
EDITOR’S CORNER 


si 


WLAURA GILPIN, 
WESTERN PHOTOGRA- 
P HER. As announced in our Au- 
tumn issue, we are continuing a new 
series on the significant figures of our 
region in the various arts. 

Joun Cortier, Jr., the author of 
the essay on Laura Gilpin, has dis- 
tinguished himself in various literary- 
photographic research projects. For 
fifteen years he has been an art stu- 
dent, including training at the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts and work 
in mural technique under Maynard 
Dixon. A mere outline of the work he 
has accomplished (he is still a young 
man) will give an idea of his dyna- 
mism: the study of a Spanish sheep 
ranch at Atarque, N. M.; three years 
as a government staff photographer, 
first with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, photographing rural life and 
problems and rehabilitation work, 
and later with the Office of War In- 
formation, documenting civilian de- 
fense and war industries; four years 
assignments for the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 


on contract 


sey, including surveys of the Canol 
Project in Northwest Territory, Can- 
ada, and of oil exploration in the 
Arctic; two years with the Tropical 
Oil Company in Colombia, making 
and assembling a file of five thousand 
negatives on the economy of Colom- 
bia; work with Junius Bird in Peru, 
photographing archaeological sub- 
Museum of 


jects for the American 
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Natural History; photographic as 
signments for Fortune, ‘““The Undis- 
covered City” (industrial Los An- 
geles), July 1949, and “Six in the 
Money” (California industries), Au- 
gust 1949, and for Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, “Young in the West” (a profile 
of youth), February 1950. 

Among his publications are “The 
Navajo Farmer,” Autumn 1948, and 
“The 
1950, both published in The Farm 


Andean Farmer,’ Summer 
Quarterly, and a book done in col- 
laboration with Anibal Buitrén, The 
Awakening Valley, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949, the result of an in- 
dependent research project docu- 
menting the life of the Otavalo In- 
dians of Ecuador. John Collier, ]r. is 
a happy combination of researcher, 
writer, and photographer. He is at 
present engaged, in collaboration 
with Alexander Leighton of the De- 
partment of Anthropology of Cornell 
University, on a project of applied 
anthropology in Digby County, 
Novia Scotia. 

Laura Gilpin, a native of Colorado 
Springs, studied at Baldwin School, 
Rosemary Hall, and the Clarence H. 
White School of Photography. She 
has been a professional photographer 
since 1917 and has had exhibits at the 
Library of Congress, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Cranbrook 
Museum, San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Akron Museum, Baltimore Pho- 
Guild, 
throughout the United States and 


tographic and_ elsewhere 


Europe. For a time she was instruc- 


tor in photography at the Colorado 


Springs Fine Arts Center. Miss Gilpin 
has published several articles and 
three books, The Pueblos, A Camera 


continued on page 527 
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FREEDOM AND 
CONSTRAINT IN ANDRE GIDE 


HE BEAUTIFUL as opposed to the sublime can be said 
to be a natural quality of France. The nature of the beauti- 
ful seems feminine to me, and all of France gives me the im- 
pression of an aimable country where beauty is regarded as a social 
end. Everything there tries to be sweet, comfortable, harmonious, 
as if the forms of French culture tended to materialize the ideal of 
femininity. The French exclude ugliness, any form of ugliness, 
and if it appears it is immediately compensated with pleasing 
sophisms. Other cultures (the English, Spanish, Russian) seem 
to prefer the sublime and, as has been known since Kant’s aes- 
thetics, the ugly and the sublime can go together. In preferring 
the sublime these cultures exhibit their masculine nature. But 
the French language is feminine and therefore especially suited 
to good sense and the nuances of the affective world, both of which 
are peculiar to women. In Spain that is not the rule. The Spanish 
novel begins with madness: Don Quijote. The French with the 
reasonable sentimental: the Princesse de Cléves. Good sense and 
respect for values of the soul being less frequent in the literature 
of other countries, the French have succeeded in giving to their 
language an extraordinary prestige which in turn acts reciprocally 
as an ennobling instrument. 
Any of those commonplaces that writers of all latitudes of our 


scientific, artistic and metaphysical planet carefully avoid, if ex- 
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pressed in French, is less “common” than in other languages. One 
could say that French lends a dignifying sap to the commonplace. 
In The Gambler Dostoevski is irritated because any stupidity 
spoken or written in French acquires dignity and importance. But 
every language has its genius. What happens today with French 
happened in antiquity with Greek. If we say in English: “Those 
who scorn sciences give proof of their own stupidity,’ we will 
have said nothing noteworthy. But it sounds very different if we 
say it with the words of Montaigne: “C’euxls qui mesprisent la 
science tesmoignent assez leur bestise.”’” We could say that the 
French language gives vigor to the dead points of thought. 

André Gide has had this advantage throughout his work, al- 
though frequently he gives the impression of not being French 
and of using a borrowed tongue. Gide could be German or Eng- 
lish. And he has written in French everything that he has felt 
and thought. Occasionally a litthe more. The danger of saying 
more than one thinks he has avoided with the graces and virtues 
of the language. This powerful aid, if it does not always avoid the 
trivial, at least conjures it away throughout his work and finally 
makes of that sustained, slow, and at times brilliant exercise a de- 
light that some readers esteem as Gide’s best characteristic. For 
the readers who prefer to the beautiful—at least in art and letters 

sublime ugliness, that would not be enough if they did not also 
find incentives in the scandalous notion of virtue held by André 
Gide and in his militant and argumentative antitartuffianism 
(which does not entirely exclude Tartuffe). Gide is a kind of 
puritan of evil, which represents perhaps a suggestive antithesis. 
Chat quality gives to his observations on customs, art, religion, a 
certain originality more apparent than consistent. Some readers 


suspect a dangerous falsity behind that. Among them no few 


former friends of Gide. Paul Valéry did not spare him his disdain. 


André Gide confesses it with pain: “I go out from this interview 
with Valéry quite depressed, as always when I am with him. Hap- 


py to have been with him, but dismayed to the bottom of my 
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heart by the inadequacy of my being and all its manifestations. 
An intelligence so incomparably superior to mine!’’ (Journal, 
July 28, 1929.) Such a humble tone wishes to awaken sympathy 
in us, but it will be prudent to wait a little. Gide’s literary ability 
acts on his moral nature dangerously. 

There is nothing easier than to see clearly into the confused 
man that Gide is. Real mountains of printed paper offer us his 
doubts and certitudes. People speak of his sincerity, but I prefer 
his analytical gift and his inspiration to his moral qualities. Be- 
sides, his sincerity is dubious. He himself confesses it now and 
then. There—in the courage with which he sometimes confesses 
his lack of sincerity—we find more merit than in the composed 
and dressed up “sincerity” of which, on the other hand, he fre- 
quently boasts. Montaigne used to say: “I show myself in the raw; 
at least in the measure that public reverence permits. If I had 
lived among those nations that conserve, as they say, the sweet 
freedom of the first laws of nature I assure you, reader, that gladly 
I would have painted myself whole and nude.” At that time there 
was a fearful French inquisition. Regarding his care for other 
forms of social respect everyone knows what to expect after read- 
ing his essays where he does not back away from any graceless 
revelation of his own intimate life. Today André Gide does not 
have the pretext of the inquisition. The sweet freedom of the first 
laws of nature has existed in France since Rousseau, at least for 
writers. Yet Gide does not go very far, and Montaigne is still much 


more convincing in spite of his apologies and excuses. I speak of 


Montaigne because Gide considers him his model. 

With its inclination to make of beauty an end, French culture 
is a culture of voluptuousness. This influences all forms of life in 
France. I believe that this is one of the reasons why the French na- 
tion recovers so easily from her catastrophes. The voluptuousness 
of the senses, of the soul, of reason. Rabelais, Montaigne, Racine 
and the rest, each on his own plane. Descartes is a voluptuary of 
reason; Pascal, of faith. Of Pascal, Paul Valéry said, as Jean Wahl 
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recalls in Esquisse de la France: La Philosophie, ‘The silence of 


those infinite spaces frightens me.’’ That fear is, in Valéry, volup- 


tuousness. André Gide hates Pascal, on the other hand, because, 
as he says, ‘‘he limits his joys.’ If he loves Descartes it is because 
he permits him to extract forms of happiness from the concious- 
ness of his own imperfection, and even what he sometimes calls 
“his miseries.” In this Gide reminds us of his Gallic, Frankish, and 
Norman puritanism. Gide approaches the old Greco-Latin cul- 
tures with the fury of a “liberated” man of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. How different Montaigne with his vast serenity and innet 
harmony. When the Anglo-Saxon puritan breaks his social com- 
promise he does so with an excessive impulsiveness and falls into 
libertinage, something that does not happen to the stoic Mon- 
taigne, nor in general to the Mediterranean man. It would be cur- 


ious to see the importance of the “not French” side in Gide, in his 
work and even in his life. 

As defined by their creeds, there are several kinds of Christians. 
Gide’s Christianity is undefinable unless it is a question of defin- 
ing it as a jest. Gide is that bizarre thing we might call a “Chris- 
tian narcissist."" Conscious of the risks of his sensual disorder he 
seeks the protection of the divine, but he finds it more frequently 
in Dionysius than in Jesus. Narcissus is the ally of Dionysius. 
(‘My perpetual query...: am I aimable?” Journal, June 3, 
1893) . His dionysian narcissism leads him to perversion and he is 
filled with scruples of conscience. Those scruples take him to con- 
fession. This is where Gide believes the Christian in him appears. 
But, what is his Christianity? Gide gets from his humility, from 
his pretended sincerity, still new voluptuous pleasures. He repeats 
to us once and again: ‘See how bold I am. How intelligent is my 
daring. How interesting the adventures of my intellect.” This 
voluptuousness of Gide’s frequently irritates us. He speculates 
with the beauty of contrition—of a contrition that does not exist. 
Gide contemplates and adores himself. In any form of adoration 


there is something inert and static. Contemplation is more passive 
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if it is narcissist. Dionysius came from Thebes, the city of opium. 
Although manly in form he was represented by the Greeks in a 
dreamy or slightly intoxicated attitude, adorned with the attrib- 
utes of artistic glory: ivy, laurel, asphodel, vine leaves. In Gide’s 
case those symbols of the natural forces capable of disturbing and 
intoxicating us are, rather than religion, literature. Literature in 
France as elsewhere has, in addition to its Dionysius, its Moloch. 
Its terrible Moloch thirsting for the blood of children. This is the 
side of Gide’s work where the author is more vulnerable, where 
at times he makes us impatient and exasperates us. The rest, in- 
cluding his homosexuality, leaves us indifferent. We are too 
grown up to be offended by deformity or vice—literarily speaking, 
In the thirties when Gide’s conversion to communism was an: 
nounced to the four winds I said in the literary supplement of a 
Madrid daily that this conversion, like other forms of his “dis- 


crepancy,” was the “refuge in sickness’’ of a timid man. Gide re- 


nounced stalinism years ago. But he continues with homosexuali- 
ty and servitude to the literary Moloch. 

In France this last divinity wreaks havoc even among the most 
considerable people. Claudel, a man of theological faith, brought 
up in the dogmatics of God, triune and one, and who is safer than 
others from intellectual pride, said to Gide in 1905:! ‘““We have 
been delegated by all the rest of the universe to knowledge and 
truth....’” At that period the apocalyptic poet and the sinner 
were friends. About that time also when Gide was reading the 
“Muses” of Claudel he expressed his admiration saying: “It is 
a shattering of all my being.” But soon afterward they began to 
disagree. And before long they were hating each other—twenty- 
six years of constant and rankling hate. Each of them thought he 
possessed the truth in the name of the rest of the universe and he 
kept it and defended it with a secret and reciprocal hatred. In 
reality both of them were officiating at the feet of the Moloch of 


literature. A moral perversion not inferior to those perversions of 


1 Correspondence de Gide et Claudel, Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 
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the “love that has no name” leads the Catholic author to cover 
Pascal, Péguy, and Unamuno with contemptuous reproach, to 
speak of Rousseau as of “an individual without virtue, without 
talent and without intelligence.’ The man of letters can be ridicu- 
lously unjust. As for Gide, he addresses the rudest expressions to 
Claudel: “His wrath ... painful to my spirit as the barking of a 
dog to my ears. I cannot bear it.’” (Journal, February 6, 1907.) 
And in 1914 he also wrote in his diary: “I would have liked not 
to know Claudel. His friendship weighs on my thought and re- 
stricts and bothers it. ...” The publication some months ago of 
these letters was not justified by reasons of literary or moral, philo 
sophical or religious doctrine, and gives the impression of an idle 
display of vanities. A French critic, Armand Hoog, commenting 
on them, speaks of coquetry and strategy. “One—Gide—accuses 
himself without contrition. The other—Claudel—triumphs with- 
out charity.” Before such things Montaigne in his time was wont 
to say: “Pure ignorance is much more healthy and wise than that 
verbal and vain science, generator of presumptuousness and te- 
merity.’’ Even then Montaigne knew what the literary Moloch was 
and had he lived today he would not have been more astonished 


than we at the deformities of narcissism. Seeing what sometimes 


happens in France one is tempted to prefer the American indiffer- 


ence toward letters, of which we complain so much. 

But if almost everything in Gide, and especially his religiosity, 
is literature, what is his literary work? Says Gide lightly in his 
diary: “Without Christian formation ...I would not have writ- 
ten either André Walter or L’Immoraliste, La porte étroite or La 
Symphonie pastorale, and not even, perhaps, Les Caves du Vati- 
can or Les Faux-Monnayeurs.” It would not be more absurd and 
gratuitous to say the same thing of Corydon. It is worthwhile to 
tarry with this book. In the preface to the English edition Gide 
says: “Corydon remains in my opinion the most important of my 


books.”’ The truth is that in his occasional sincerity Gide reveals 


2 Corydon, by André Gide. Translated by Hugh Gibb. Farrar, Straus and Co., 1950. 
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himself in agreement with what we were thinking after his André 
Walter. There is no author who gives more and better help to 
his potential detractors. The famous Corydon was published with- 
out an author's signature in 1911. Later Gide reprinted it with his 
name. The reason for his fearful prudence is that in this book he 
makes a socratic defense of the homosexual aberration. Corydon 
is not justified in itself philosophically or poetically. It isa curious 
document in the life of Gide, a document that must have more or 
less value, depending on the value the author’s life may acquire 
for other reasons. The works mentioned by Gide as inspired by a 


Christian spirit are only so in the sense of the Catholic acceptance 


of the fatality of sin. But these novels provoke as much scandal 


as Corydon does. In the choirs of French and Spanish cathedrals 
there are two long rows of stalls with stationary seats generally 
made of some precious wood. On the arms and backs of the chairs 
appear, exquisitely carved, the more or less suggestive figures that 
can come to our imagination in intervals of idleness. Sin is Chris- 
tian, that is to say human, and the doctors of the Church are fa- 
miliar with its complex nature. But they hate scandal. On this 
Baudelaire based his Catholic defense of Tartuffe. 

The truth is that all of Gide’s work rests on this scandal. But 
also Gide hates it, as he says, and this is the puritan antithesis of 
which we spoke at first. When Gide says he adores Goethe, in 
reality he adores the purity and equilibrium of Goethe's soul. 
When he surrenders to admiration for Montaigne he admires 
above everything else his natural and limpid sincerity—two things 
that Gide claims for his own work but from which he knows that 
he is far. 

In Corydon he says that the country where there is least homo- 
sexuality is Spain, and after Spain, France. The welcome received 
by this book at that time in Madrid and Paris is not surprising. In 
Madrid it was published during the twenties. Some pallid heroes 
of impotence and of “refuge in sickness’ praised it in a whisper. 


French criticism spoke of dangerous enchantment, perversity, 
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witchcraft, conscious vice, cold corruption. Henri Beraud called 
Gide pedantic and boring besides. Massis in the Revue Univer- 
selle said that consciousness of evil and the will to perdition are 
not frequent and that when they do appear, as in Gide, they have 
a single name: Satanism. All of this might lack real value if we 
think that moral reaction to a literary work is not a fitting reac- 
tion. For this reason if Corydon gave us the serene and subtle 
beauty of the dialogues of Rémy de Gourmont or the cold and 
luminous sharpness of Valéry, the poetical density of Baudelaire 
or the childlike geniality of Rimbaud, the scandal would be less. 
Ihe beauty would compensate for it. But the only thing that 
Corydon offers is a desperate attempt to rationalize a vulgar and 
lamentable deviation. 

The starting point of Gide’s arguments consists in the follow- 
ing: nature has given us an amorous aptitude infinitely greater 
than that necessary for the conservation and propagation of the 
species. Intimacy with woman once every ten months—he says—is 
sufficient for this end, and that is very little. But the argument is 
not convincing. Gide forgets that nature does not behave teleolog 
ically and that there are no duties directed to the acquiring of 
concrete ends. Eating is not a duty either but a necessity-pleasure, 
like love. To think that love is only a rational obligation is a Nor- 
dic and puritan attitude that doubtless can lead to unexpected 
consequences. He also speaks of the masculine form of beauty 
that many artists consider superior to the feminine—I do not un- 
derstand how one form of beauty can be “superior” or “inferior” 


to another, if that decision does not depend on our selective incli- 


nation—and with a retrospective proselyting intention he cites 


opinions of Darwin, Goethe, Rousseau, and others. I would not 
say that the beauty of the masculine nude is superior but that its 
lines are more stable, less viciously plastic. This would be a sculp- 
tor’s criterion. As soon as we think morally, as Gide wishes, we see 
a curious fact. For men in general—at least for me—masculine de- 
formity, virile ugliness, is humorous and comical. Woman's is 


dramatic and whatever its forms it inspires pity and compassion. 
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Feminine beauty or ugliness has a transcendental meaning I do 
not find in men. But all the argumentation of Corydon is sterile. 


A popular proverb says that “about tastes there are no argu- 
ments.” 

In my judgment in most of Gide’s work there is only the con- 
sciousness of sin, the humiliation of the feeling of guilt and the 
stimulating danger of a confession “in the Christian manner’’— 
as he says—from which he derives dionysian pleasures. Is this 
heroic? Is it cowardly? Is it the refuge in sickness of the weak? One 
shrugs his shoulders, as surely many of Gide’s friends did, and in 
the author’s work we look for something which on the margin 
of scandal is worthwhile. What I find is an intellectually desperate 
attitude. A desire, a need to flee from the unbridled freedom in 
which his reason and soul are lost. That is why he was one day in- 
clined to stalinist communism until he saw that in it there were 
neither moral nor rational principles, nor ends other than those 
of the political power of an Asiatic coterie. But before that inci- 
dent and afterwards he has sought in one direction or another, 
constraint, moral repression, difficulty. What is most surprising in 
Gide’s life is his aimless freedom. A monstrous freedom with 
which he at times gives the impression of not knowing what to do. 

Gide’s intelligence at times seems prodigiously lucid and one 
knows that the extraordinary can be expected of it. When he says 


“l’art nait de contrainte et meurt de liberté,”’ we see his own prob- 
lem enunciated with a surprising accuracy. With these words he 
illumines, perhaps unwillingly, the last planes of his personality. 
The fact is that Gide only shows his analytical genius when he 
says something about himself. His essays on Chopin are full of 
contradictions and his observations on Dostoevski are no more 
persuasive. In them, however, there are occasional confrontations 
with his own intellectual privacy that are full of sharpness. If his 
essays are disorganized and he is neither a poet nor really a novel- 
ist, what is Gide? He is a man who, in his Journal, talks and to 
whom we listen with pleasure. A man of letters in whom al! the 


problems of the flesh, soul and intelligence coincide. As he sets 
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about expressing them he finds himself besieged by contradictions 
and limits himself to illuminating those contradictions without 
trying to resolve them. Contradiction is his norm even in the 
formalistic. What are his non-speculative works? Gide, the least 
objective of writers, has always sought an objective art. The most 
objective form is the theatre and he attenipts it once and again. 
Disappointed he exclaims: ‘““‘What would I not give to be the au- 
thor of a good play!” In his novels we also see this constant strug- 
gle for objectivity. But his novels are only the anecdotal illustra- 


tion of the ideas he expounds in his Journal. They are interesting 


as monologue rather than for their novelistic qualities. To organ- 


ize forms and representations objectively a certain generosity and 
a certain innocence are necessary. Virtues that Gide does not 
POSSCSS. 

He lacks the self-denial to transpose himself into objects and be 
reborn in them, which is what, with a little good will, we may un- 
derstand by “objectivity.” In spite of his novels being an art of 
decadence like The Satiricon and The Golden Ass, and of Gide's 
having a similar mental attitude, he never achieves the objectivity 
of Petronius or Apuleius. But he goes on arguing with himself in 
vain and clamoring for a pure novel, a pure theatre, pure poetry. 
As for pure poetry, that is (in Gide’s sense) capable of living 
without the poet, Cocteau had said in Le Secret Professionel: “A 
poem must lose one by one all the ties that bind it to what has 
motivated it. Every time the poet cuts one, his heart beats. When 
he cuts the last the poem breaks loose, rises, alone, like a balloon, 
beautiful in itself and without any connection with the earth.” 
Chat is one of the virtues that Gide envies Valéry. As tor the pure 
novel, that is Dostoevski. And the pure theatre, what can the pure 
heatre be? With humor Paul Souday reminds Gide that the pure 
theatre is Dumas. Gide’s confusion, illuminated here and there 
with flashes of interpretive genius, has occasionally a dramatic ac- 
cent that accidentally convinces writers. But only writers. The 


only thing truly vital in Gide is literature. 
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The novels of Gide—we repeat—belie his own ideas concerning 
the genre of the novel. That is why the author devotes so many 
pages to explaining and reconciling them with his precepts and 
aprioristic syntheses. The space devoted to those commentaries in 
his Journal exceeds at times that of the novels in question. In his 
comments he faces the objections of the others and the objections 
raised by himself by the consciousness of his own limitations. 
After the first period of his symbolist prose, characterized by musi- 
cality and an adolescent and sickly lyricism, the three novels that 
best represent Gide’s work are L’Jmmoraliste, Les Caves du Vatt- 
can and Les Faux-Monnayeurs. The School for Wives* has curt- 
ous aspects, although to my mind they add nothing to the quali- 
ties of the works cited. Gide loves himself so much that he does not 
succeed in pouring himself into the object, for which he would 
have to break away from the image offered him by the changing 
mirror of his narcissism. Still the author will say that this is natu- 
ral and that there is nothing more interesting and absorbing for 
one than one’s self. Let us accept it and even add that another way 
of speaking would be suspect and insincere. But from the natural 
and sacred egoism of the artist to that superficial and literary nar- 
cissism based on the voluptuousness of the beautiful-pleasing the 
way is long. 

No one is more egoistic than Stendhal. The protagonists of his 
works, whether their names be Fabrice, Sorel, Pierre or Jean, are 
alike and are always Stendhal. But after knowing his gigantic 
work we ask ourselves: “Who was Stendhal? What was Stendhal 
like?’’ Concerning Dostoevski, the case is similar. His characters 
take on mythical proportions while the author, in the half shadow 
of his natural being, is almost unknown to us. Stendhal, master 
of psychological analysis, and Dostoevski, master of the analysis 
of the moral conscience, when they write about themselves are 
rather dull. They lack relief, sharpness. It is evident that the 


8 The School for Wives, by André Gide. Translated by Dorothy Bussy. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950. 
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theme does not interest them, nor their egos arouse any passion 
in them. Or it moves them too much to risk talking in the first 
person. On the other hand Gide throughout his work does noth- 


ing but reveal his own image from different angles—what is ap- 


parent in the image—on a disquieting basis: his homosexuality. 
He encloses himself within it to show us the complexity of the in- 
dividual. Let us grant that all this can be important. But let us 
remember—apropos of complexities—Dostoevski. The author of 
The Brothers Karamazov was condemned to death and had been 
led to the scaffold. A moment before the execution he was par- 
doned. When they asked him “what he felt at that instant” Dos- 
toevski said: “I felt something like a disappointment.”’ Gide’s 
complexities beside this disappointment of Dostoevski's pale ter- 
ribly. In that disappointment of Dostoevski's we find the sublime 

the ‘sublimely ugly,” perhaps, of manly sensibility. With Gide’s 
narcissistic hedonism—the apparent beautiful—we all feel our- 
selves limited, reduced, uncomfortable and lost in an ocean of 
literary verbosity. Dostoevski integrates us and gives to our unity 
a truly liberating projection. Gide in vain wishes to disintegrate 
us in the name of his personal and particular inclinations put to 
the service of a literary vanity. This frequently makes of Gide a 
disagreeable author, that is, an author that is not aimable. (Here 
is where his narcissism fails.) 

Before French letters I have the attitude of one in love. At 
times I have felt an inclination to enthusiastic admiration before 
Gide—with his Journal—but Gide’s admiration for himself is so 
evident that he destroys the best effects of his prose. It is like a 
confectioner who would eat up his own sweetmeats or a jeweler 
who would cover himself with the best jewels he had made—both 
things somewhat humorous. Furthermore Gide’s style is often 
rambling and when he is read in English one realizes better that 


it is full of the obvious. He says in Autumn Leaves*: “ ‘Literary 


# Autumn Leaves, by André Gide. Translated by Elsie Pell, Philosophical Library, 
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memories?’ ‘Present-day problems?’ I hesitated between those two 
subjects, which at first seemed very different. Then, on reflecting 
over them, I understood that those two subjects interpenetrate 
and become one: for, in the often tragic light of recent events, the 
past becomes clear, and it is on looking for a present-day lesson 
in it, that I shall first bring out some memories.” If French diva- 
gation has a captious, voluptuous and lyrical power the truth is 
that in the fictional works of Gide it barely appears, and in Eng- 
lish it is frequently lost. I only find such power in the short episode 
of the Swiss sanatorium in the mountains, near the middle of Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs. The rest is tiresome and obvious, sterile, liter- 
arily speaking. Nevertheless there is always the admirable Gide of 
the Journal, led by a chain of splendid quotations besides. To 
quote, talent and especially good taste are needed. No one would 
dare deny Gide either dialectic skill or the good palate. When he 
recalls Pascal (Corydon) he does so selecting Pascal's words with 
a diabolical lucidity: “J am very much afraid that this so-called 
nature may itself be no more than an early custom, just as custom 
is second nature.” Gide emphasizes: “J am very much afraid... .” 

“Why?” Corydon asks. 

“Because I am glad he should be afraid. There must be some- 
thing in it.” 

But almost all his quotations are carrying water to his mill. In 
that task he jumbles together contemporaries like Barrés, France, 
Proust, classics like Goethe, Montaigne, Spinoza, ancients like 
Plato, Diodorus Siculus, Catullus, Virgil ... and gives us the im- 
pression of an obstinate and stubborn follower of “discrepancy” 
invariably awakening in us a desire of contradiction. The quota- 
tions are frequently double-edged. Pascal offers him excellent 
arms in that sense, like all explorers or rhapsodists of the abso- 
lute. But if nature is an ancient custom and present custom a sec- 
ond nature, we don't care. What matters in literary creation is 
man, and through him that nature and custom which make him 


respectively enemy and friend of other men and their victim or 
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executioner. On this plane Gide’s novels offer us nothing satis- 
factory. There is neither inner nor outer perspective, passion or 
faith, and the anecdotal is lost for lack of gravity, like a gas. Could 
one say that this is what Gide tries to do? I think not. His Journal 
often betrays him. Gide has spent his life trying to create norms, 
to fix the imponderable, and trembling before the dangers of 
freedom “which the gods,” he says, “gave me more than to any 
other.’ He kept on looking for a contrainte sufficient to create the 
resistance that would awaken his secret and most hidden apti- 
tudes. He did not seek the vagueness—which in Kafka has a bat 
barous lyrical power—nor a disorganization, which the existen 
tialists cultivate much better. To produce a monument of incon- 
sistency one must be, furthermore, as inwardly solid as Valéry in 
Monsteur Teste. 

Explaining the difficulties of his freedom—that is what he has 
done, willingly or unwillingly, his whole life long—Gide found 
himself with the need to analyze it, and an analysis is a careful 
combination of limitations. One of the most sagacious observa- 
tions is the one we quoted before: “L’art nait de contrainte et 
meurt de liberté.’”’ Where is the constraint in the novels, in the 
poems, in the dramatic works of Gide? In literature Gide has the 
same lack of constraint as in his own life. I also believe that every 
work of creation, whatsoever it may be, has as origin and starting 
point a resistance. Without it nothing is possible. Without the re- 


sistances of gravity the visible world would not exist. If that con- 


straint were to disappear suddenly everything would disintegrate 


and return to chaos. Without the constraint that mystery offers 
to our reason, neither would we have poetical, moral, intellectual, 
religious creation. 

Gide has only found it on the secondary plane of the social re- 
sistance to accepting an inclination of his private life. It is not 
much. We are ignorant of the pathos of that inclination—which 


he has not expressed—as we are also ignorant of the joy of the 
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sin that he seems to wish to reveal at times from his “Christian 
soul.” In his work he has revealed neither the heights nor the 
depths of his passion as hunter of pleasure—if there is such a pas- 
sion—or of his cold divagatory libido. He has gone through life 
trying to bother serious people in the name of his rights of a 
singular man excusing himself before them with an overwhelm- 
ing insistence. Those serious people never existed for Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, and not even for Victor Hugo. 
All these authors knew some form of natural “constraint” and 
from it was born the best of their work. 

Where is Gide’s restrictive limitation? I think that he wished 
to create it himself, but mistaking the values. A rich man, intelli- 
gent, healthy, citizen of a voluptuous little world—France—he 
had, as he often says in his diary, more freedom than he could di- 
gest. What he calls his implacable sincerity was an unconscious 
tendency to create the resistance and the outer difficulty. Maybe 
he expected the most atrocious consequences: his social, and in- 
tellectual ruin. This would be—he never stated it clearly but it 
comes out in his Journal—the great restrictive force which would 
have to condition his production. But society did not respond. No 
one told him that he was unworthy of life, nor even of respect. 
The persons in whose literary opinion he had faith limited them- 
selves in general to telling him that his books were not satisfac- 
tory. Before he succeeded in feeling the terrible constraint (that 
which would compel him to the saving effort) something very 
different came: the Nobel prize. It is to be supposed that Gide's 
mental situation in these days—with all his divagatory freedom— 
must be of a complicated and laborious perplexity. Oh, Gide, 
looking for contrary currents on which to sail! Oh, the world Gide 
wished to mock! How easily that world, acting from the smallest 
of its mysteries, puts before the old Narcissus his essential contra- 
dictions and condemns him to a greater confusion, a confusion 


from which there is no return! 








The Style of Peter Hurd 


By Paul Horgan 


MONG American painters of today, Peter Hurd is signifi- 
cant not because of the fashion but in spite of it. 

In his lifetime, the modern creative temperament reflect- 
ing something of the explosive uncertainties of the external world 
turned to an inner world out of which individual artists, with 
every variety of egocentricity and degree of talent, created a self- 
searching and generally non-communicative art. This art may be 
either a promise of great aesthetic discoveries or a symptom of dis- 
solution so grave that saviors of society might do well to study it in 
their efforts to retain modern man within the breaking outlines of 
his historical traditions. 

One of these traditions had been that the world of art was a sec- 
ond world in imitation of nature whose source of light was the 
sensibility of the artist~-that faculty close to divinity which 
showed us the meaning of the familiar and the secrets of the ob- 


vious. Resemblance to life with an enlargement of common ex- 
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perience, whether in whole or portion, was what the arts worked 
to achieve. The creator's vision was personal, yes, but it sought to 
be understood in its revelation to others. Its vocabulary however 
original was clear in its context of life shared between creator and 
receiver. There was plenty of room for a wide range of styles in 
this concept, from the academic to the revolutionary, yet the 
vision always contained elements of the world common to the ex- 
perience of both the dreamer and the layman. There was commu- 
nication. Life was represented. Quarrels had, rather satisfactorily, 
to do with how, not what. Creative artists still found nourishment 
in the oldest function of art—the representation of life for the pur- 
pose of bringing emotional recognition of shared experience. 

It is that function which Peter Hurd still serves in his work. It 


will be interesting to trace his style as a painter in its major phases 


of development. His honesty, his technical mastery of materials, 


the pour and clash and drift of light in his marvelous skies, the 
grand arrested tumble of earth forms, the schemes of intimate 
color in his detail, the rasp of dust and the cold of rock, the airy 
edifices of the atmosphere, the sometimes appalling clarity of his 
portraits, all come to mind at the thought of his pictures. So too 
does his habit of design, that spare, severe handling of spaces and 
objects which lacking a certain grace would be bleak if it were 
not so strong. And so too does the quality of his paint surface in 
recent years, where there is no sensuous exploitation of the paint 
for its own sake; but always a subordination of the means to what 


it must disclose. 


ONE ARTIST will develop by an act of spiritual growth that 
forces him to make a new technique to express his discovery. An- 
other, on the contrary, will find a motive for new ideas through an 
advance in technique. The history of Peter Hurd as a painter is 
the history of new surges of idea with each technical discovery. 


And when we say idea in respect to painting, we mean, of course, a 
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way of considering subject matter and creating its image. Like all 
artists Hurd has known a series of influences. Perhaps he has im- 
mersed himself in each in order to discard it with authority. Who 
said that those who do not know history are doomed to repeat it? 
Anyhow, accidental likeness to something that has gone before it 
has not ever been the mark of Hurd’s work. He has always been a 
tireless student of his craft, and has moved surely through his in- 
fluences toward his own uncompromising bare facts, given to us 
with eloquence in the rhetoric of light, color and atmosphere. 

The earliest known picture by him is a schoolboy drawing of a 
castle with twelve towers rising from an island in a lake, done on 
exercise paper lined with blue. Already there was a difference be- 
tween the light and dark faces of things seen in nature, and the 
drawing was consistent about it. Child books, magazine illustra- 
tion, the machined popular culture then prevalent in Roswell 
where he grew up, afforded his earliest pictorial influences, and 
he copied their subjects and styles. His first serious attempts to 
paint the real atmosphere around him came at West Point, where 
he was a cadet, and where his true vocation spoke out. Resigning 
from the Army, he entered upon an apprenticeship under N. C. 
Wyeth in Pennsylvania. 

This was a rich relationship for both. Hurd learned by leaps 
and bounds the technique of drawing and oil painting, both un- 
der Wyeth and at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. He met 
in Wyeth an artist who spent his life pounding upon the gates of 
art to let him in. A furious workman, Wyeth was also a deter- 
mined troubler of his own spirit, the better to make it yield him 
vision. Working under such a master, a young painter if he was 
so gifted as Hurd, could only profit, even while, as Hurd did, he 
painted in the manner of his teacher. Here was one of those his- 
torical styles which Hurd learned thoroughly and so in the end 
was not doomed forever to repeat it. Its character was made up of 


heightened coloration in landscape, rich, creamy application of 


paint (oil on canvas) , and a general lyricism of outlook that fre- 
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quently had charm, though at the expense of the tragic reality 
which Wyeth struggled to know in all things but which he did not 


often arrest in his work until late in his life, but then with splen- 


dor. The lessons, technical and spiritual, which Hurd learned 
from him, were of the utmost consequence in this history of a 
style. 

From the Wyeth manner of painting there was a natural transi- 
tion in Peter Hurd to the style of George Inness. Here the rich, 
subdued, hazily evocative landscape of the earlier American mas- 
ter called for a refinement of even the Wyeth principles of paint- 
ing in oil. Landscapes of Hurd’s from the period of the late 1920's 
are deeply atmospheric and quietly competent paintings. And 
presently it was no longer necessary to repeat George Inness. As 
though tired of imitation, however instructive, the style struck 
out for a new freedom in the handling of oil. There was no drift 
toward the modernist idiom of drawing, but there was a sudden, 
stormy application of the paint in great swipes and squeezes, with 
massive impasto, and correspondingly abrupt contrasts in color, 
arbitrary and energetic. It was paint for its own sake, the surface 
preempted all interest, the atmosphere, the likeness lost out. It 
is a period not generally known in Hurd’s work, but it was of 
great significance, for it marked the beginning, in the early 1930's, 
of his emergence into his own stylistic character. Soon he made 
a technical discovery which—as always with him—brought him a 


new point of view, and resulted in a new idiom. 
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It was the discovery of the technique of painting upon the sur- 
face of gesso. Here was a plaster-like surface, hard as a wall, pure 
and inviting, and quick to respond to his flying brush. Thin 
washes of oil, almost dry scumbles, sharp accuracy of drawing—all 
were possible in a fascinating new way on the gesso panel. And so, 
painting in oil on gesso, he found a new freedom, a legerity of 
touch whose delight is still plain in the pictures of that period. 


At about the time of this discovery he returned to New Mexico 


to live, and began the first of those characteristic landscapes of the 


Southwest, so full of air and freedom of light, clarity of distance 
and the celebration of the all-endowing acts of the sky. The oil on 
gesso technique was what made possible these first essays in Hurd’s 
particular mastery of the New Mexico landscape. 

Studying the craft of painting as he always did and still does, he 
became interested in the Renaissance methods of painting in 
tempera. Out of the treatises of Cennino Cennini and other early 
masters, he absorbed the details of preparing pigment directly 
from minerals, the science of the egg, and other mysteries. Now he 
began to use tempera on gesso, and his mature style was at last be- 
ing formed. The tempera as he used it gave even greater lucidity 
to his vision of the hard ground, the variable sky and the infre- 
quent solaces of green growth and collected water in his world. 
With infinitely small and multiplied strokes he built up the forms 
of the picture on the fine plaster surface, until the surface dis- 
appeared and the image dwelt instead. 

[his technique of tempera on gesso led directly to Hurd’s 
mural style, in which, painting in buon fresco on mural plaster, 
he enlarged, so to speak, all the applications of his easel discov- 
eries. His style seemed fixed during the years of the latter 1930's, 
and it became familiar to a huge public through his murals, 
through his representation in some of the greatest museum collec- 
tions here and abroad, and through frequent reproduction of his 
work in mass-circulation magazines. One of these afforded him the 


necessity of his next stylistic discovery. He was accredited as a war 
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correspondent to Life and sent to make pictorial records of our 
armed forces, first in Britain, later in Africa, the Middle East, and 
India. 

The paraphernalia of tempera and gesso technique are bulky 
and heavy. It was not feasible for Hurd to carry his studio equip- 
ment with him on his hundreds of thousands of air miles of mili- 
tary travel. He therefore took up, for the first time in a serious 
way, the practice of water-color painting, using little pocket kits 
and making almost instantaneous records of sights that moved 
him, and that move us by their astonishing brilliance, sureness 
and completeness of statement. Once again, as in the period of oil 
on gesso, he seemed to find a new means through which to make a 
total delivery of his grasp of a subject. These little war notebook 
pages are among Hurd’s most successful productions. They ex- 
tended his command further into the field of figure drawing than 
ever before. They captured an instant of time—sky, light, shadow, 
color—so poignantly that no amount of later elaboration in the 
studio, with full resources to work with, could improve their true 
skimming vision and their darting humanity of spirit. 

And they did something further of great importance. They 
habituated Hurd to the use of water color as a medium. At home 
between war assignments, he painted large water-color landscapes, 
and found a magnificent new idiom for the land and its weathers. 
He used water color in what seemed like a wholly new way—more 
solidity to the effect, more reckless certainty in the handling, and 
more atmospheric miracles than the medium had known since 
Turner. Water-color painting became of equal importance with 
the best of his earlier oils and his later full-dress paintings in tem- 
pera and fresco. 

It had influence, too, on his tempera style, for the liquid free- 
dom of the water-color gesture over the soaked paper appeared to 
break Hurd away from his exquisitely developed manner of the 


tiny brush strokes. Now he often used broadly laid-in underpaint- 
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ing of casein, and in some cases applied the casein on gesso in rich, 


thick washes to finish with. 


HAS HURD remained outside the mainstream of modern paint- 


ing and its tendencies which we touched upon first in these notes? 
Some critics and collectors would say so, in their deference to con- 
temporary taste. But they would forget two things. 

First, they would forget that from the twelve-towered castle to 
his latest accomplishment of the easel, Peter Hurd has maintained 
a consistent spirit toward the image of his world, for his first desire 
has always been to capture its likeness. But this is of no conse- 
quence unless we add the other thing which the snobs of the mod- 
ernist style would forget, in their generally intolerant dedication; 
for, as we have said elsewhere in discussing the work of Peter 
Hurd: 


Art has its own purity, which has nothing to do with fashion, pre- 
vailing attitudes of society or convention, popularity or market values. 
It is rooted in how truly the artist reveals his own vision, not once or 
twice, but as often as he can, no matter how intelligible or unintelligi- 
ble this vision may be to anyone else at all. If in his spirit he is great 
enough, and if in his technical mastery he is equal to the demands of 
his own vision, his view of his world will prevail, now, or later, or both. 


In mid-career Peter Hurd stands already as one of America’s 
most interesting and characterful painters; creator and master 
of one of the few wholly original and yet widely accessible styles 
in our period of art. All true artists are prophets. If the true paint- 
ers of today’s vision of spiritual chaos tell us something we had 
better know about our time and the future, then so does this 
painter who blesses the fair face of the land, from which we take 
our earthly sustenance, and to which we turn amid humanity's 


threats praying of God that the land may endure and we with it. 





Abraham Rothberg 


THE VERY PRESENCE OF GOD 


N THE SMALL synagogue the high, sing song cantillations 

rang clearly in David Hirsch’s ears: “Ma nomar lifonecha yo- 

shav marom.” “O what shall we say in thy presence, O thou 
who dwellest on high?” Beside him his father’s voice spoke the 
Hebrew words that seemed to fall down from his beard in a great 
stream. They were coming to the “Al chait,” the prayer of recita 
tions of the sins committed during the whole year, the sins that 
were supposed to be washed away on this Day of Atonement, this 
Yom Kippur. And now these were his own sins to be washed away, 
and not his father’s, because for the first time on a Yom Kippur he 
was a man in Israel. Three weeks before he had been “barmitz- 
vah”’ and now, confirmed a man, his sins no longer were taken 
on his father’s shoulders for him. He himself was responsible for 
them. 

But David was not afraid of the sins he had committed and not 
afraid of asking forgiveness for them in the Al chait. It was after 
the penitence of the Al chait that he looked forward to, after it, to 
the ““Kohanim,” the priests, and their blessing of the congregation 
in the “durchanin” ceremony. David had always been told that 
one did not look up then. Even his father had told him that he 


was not to look up and it was not only that his father alone had 
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told him. Rabbi Deutsch had told him and Rabbi Eisner had told 
him too and all the boys at the Hebrew School had discussed it 
together many times. When the Kohanim were praying for the 
congregation, blessing the people, and the congregation hidden 
under its prayer shawls with eyes downcast were praying too, no 
one from the congregation was to look up at the Kohanim. Rabbi 
Deutsch had told them that the “Schechinah” itself—the very 
spirit and presence of God—was on the altar then and if one 
looked up with one eye, God would blind him on that eye. If one 
looked up with the other eye, God would blind him on that eye 
and if one looked up with both eyes, God would strike him dead. 
The Rabbi had told them that no one might look upon the face of 
God and live. Even the great Moses had only been able to see the 
nape of God's neck on Mount Sinai. 

David heard his father begin chanting the Al chait: “Al chait 
schechatanu ...¥or the sin which we have committed before 
Thee under compulsion, or of our own will....’’ His father 
chanted and automatically David followed with his own Al chait 
striking his fist slowly against his chest for each of the sins com- 
mitted, as he had seen his father do, for the sins committed “in 
hardening of the heart.’’ He knew he had hardened his own heart 
because he wanted to look up to see the Schechinah and he was 
afraid to die, afraid to be blinded and afraid to look up. But he 
knew still that he wanted to look up. 

“For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, 
grant us remission, ...”” 

Would God understand and forgive and grant him remission 
if he looked up? David wondered. Perhaps God would under- 
stand that he was not a bad boy, or a disbeliever, but his wanting 


to look was not to disobey but to know, to see if the spirit of God 


was really there upon the altar, to see the very presence of God. 
Still automatically, while he was thinking, David read off the 

sins for which he wished to be forgiven: “eating and drinking,” 

“usury and interest,” “the stretched-forth neck of pride,” “the 


conversation of our lips,” “‘ensnaring our neighbors,” “vain 
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oaths,’’ “causeless hatreds,” speaking the Hebrew words thick up- 
on his tongue and beating his breast with a slow regular rhythm 
of his right forearm and fist. 

“For all these, O God of forgiveness, forgive us, pardon us, 
grant us remission,...” 

When the Al chait ended, the voices of the congregation 
dropped to a lower pitch and began: “Thy servant David declared 
in Thy presence, Who can guard against his errors? Cleanse me, 
O Lord, from secret thoughts. ...” David hoped that the Lord 
would cleanse him from his secret thoughts, the thoughts urging 
him to look up, to watch the Kohanim in the blessing ceremony— 
and to see the Schechinah. Already the Kohanim were beginning 
to walk up to the altar, coming from their seats down the stained 
red carpeting of the center aisle and the two outer aisles. They 


went up the carpeted stairs on to the darkly polished wooden al- 


tar singly and in pairs and stood silently praying, their striped 
white-fringed prayer shawls hanging in limp folds from their 
shoulders. 

The Cantor began to sing, ““Rtzai Adonai Elohenu . . . Accept, 
O Lord Our God, Thy people Israel and their prayer. .. ."" The 
congregation was singing and then the Cantor sang and David 
could not keep the place in his prayer book. He kept thinking of 
the Schechinah and the blinding, the finger of God pointing 
death and blindness at him as he raised his eyes and looked up in- 
to the blazing light that was the face of God. All of a sudden he 
could not see the printed Hebrew characters on the page and his 
eyelids seemed to stick over his eyeballs as though he could never 
open them again. Durchanin was yet to come and he knew he 
could not be blinded yet and still he was afraid. He blinked his 
eyes rapidly, feeling the tears beneath the lids, and then seeing the 
letters on the page swim quaveringly back into focus. He knew 
he ought to look up. He was a man now, no longer a boy, and he 
must know if it were true that the spirit of God stalked on the al- 
tar when the Kohanim went up to bless the congregation. 


All the Kohanim in the congregation were on the altar. The 
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Cantor sang out, his bass voice filling the whole synagogue with 


its ringing, sounding down from the walls, and sending chills up 


and down David's spine: “Kohanim!”’ 

Immediately David looked down. On the altar he knew that 
the Kohanim were throwing their prayer shawls over their heads 
and making the split-finger signs of the Hebrew letter “shin” be- 
neath them, the letter that stood for the holiest of holy names: 
Shaddai! Loudly, the Kohanim sang out the blessing: ‘Blessed 
art Thou, O Eternal! Our God, King of the Universe, Who hath 
hallowed us with the holiness of Aaron and commanded us in love 
to bless His people Israel.” 

The Cantor sang: “Yivorachicho!” May He bless thee.” 

And David answered with the congregation: ‘May the Lord 
Who made heaven and earth bless you from Zion.” 

“Adonai.” 

“O Lord, Our God, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth!” 
David sang with the congregation, thinking of the Schechinah 
and its presence now on the altar, but not daring to look up to see 
the very presence of God. He kept his eyes glued to the prayer 
book before him, wondering if he could believe, and doubting. 

“Sovereign of the Universe!” David chanted aloud. “I am 
Thine and my dreams are Thine; I have dreamed a dream, but 
know not what it portends. May it be acceptable in Thy presence, 
O Lord, My God!” As he chanted, David thought, I can do it, I 
can do it, and he exulted. I can get through without looking up 
and he concentrated on the text of the book, listening carefully, 
and singing out so loudly that he felt a stir next to him and he 
could almost feel his father looking down at him questioningly, 
to see why he was chanting so loudly. 

His Face!” the Cantor sang. 

And David found himself again responding with the congre- 
gation. “O Lord, hide not Thy face from me; in the day of my 


trouble, incline Thine ear unto me.” And before him the very 
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presence of God was on the altar and he had not yet looked up to 
see the brightness of the Divine Face. 

“Unto Thee,” sang the Cantor. 

“Unto Thee do I lift up mine eyes, O Thou, Who dwellest in 
heaven.” The congregation sang it and David heard his own 
voice, thin and still soprano beside his father’s low rumbling bari- 
tone, and without thought or hesitation, suddenly, he looked up 
at the altar with his right eye open and his left eye winked closed 
to look into the face of God. For a moment the whiteness blazed 
sheer white and black stripes and then, opening his left eye, he 
could see the little humps where the Kohanim stood, their heads 
covered over with their white and black-striped prayer shawls, and 
the Cantor bent over and then throwing his head back to sing: 
“Sholom. Peace.” Beside him his father sang and all around him 
he could hear the congregation: ‘‘Peace to him that is afar off, and 
to him that is near, said the Lord; and I will heal him.” 

Then David could no longer hear what they were singing. He 
had looked up! He had looked on the Kohanim and the durcha- 
nin and he had not been struck blind or dead. Then dully, pound- 
ing in his head with the beating sound of his heart, quietly at 


“es 


first: “*... there was no Schechinah ... There Was No Schechi- 
nah... There Was No Schechinah!” He blinked his eyes and put 
his fingers up to feel them, to see if they were still there in his 
head and if he had only imagined that he could see. But his eyes 
were there, and he could see. Again he looked up at the altar, see- 
ing the Kohanim crowded together in the dark, square, wood- 
enclosed space of the altar, surrounded by knobbed banisters, and 
the Cantor singing with his head thrown back. There was nothing 
on the altar that he could see but the Cantor and the Kohanim 
and their blessing the bowed heads of the congregation all around 
him. There was no Schechinah, no blindness, no death from look- 
ing up. 


Finally the “Amen, Selah” rang out and the prayer was over 
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and the congregation looked up and continued its praying and 
David heard his father whisper to him: “Pray! Pray!’’ Numb still, 
he began to speak the Hebrew words aloud in the familiar rhythm 
with his father’s own cantillation. The afternoon service was al- 
most ended. David looked up out of the windows where the eve- 
ning thickened against the outside of the windows, pressing dark 
and menacing against the fragile, little shining glass squares. His 
father nudged him and he began again: “O inscribe us for a hap- 
py life. O Thou living God! write us in the book of life; as it is 
written, ‘And ye that cleave unto the Lord Your God are alive, 
every one of you, this day.’ ’ 

The purple curtains, embroidered with the golden lions of 
Judah standing beside the golden and white embroidered tablets 
of the Ten Commandments, were drawn aside and the wooden 
doors of the Holy Ark, in which lay the Holy Scrolls of the Torah, 
were opened gaping wide. 

‘This day wilt Thou strengthen us.” 

“Amen.” 

‘This day wilt Thou bless us.” 

“Amen.” 

“This day wilt Thou uplift us.” 

“Amen.” 

“This day wilt Thou visit us for good.” 

‘Amen.’ 
“This day wilt Thou inscribe us for a happy life.” 
“Amen.” 
“This day wilt Thou hear our cry.” 
“Amen.” 
“This day wilt Thou accept our prayer in mercy and favor.” 
‘Amen.’ 


“This day wilt Thou support us with Thy righteous hand.” 


“Amen,”’ David said to the final prayer and watched the Ark 


being closed. Then suddenly, unaccountably, he began to cry, 


softly, in little jumbled sobs. His father heard and turned and said 
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to him in a harsh whisper: “What is it? You're hungry from the 
whole day’s fasting, maybe? You're a big boy now, a bar-mitzvah 
boy, and it’s not much longer until the eating.” 

Still crying David shook his head. 

His father grew angry and jabbed an irritated elbow into his 
ribs: “Nuh, what it is then? Tell me! Or stop it! What is it?” 

“Nothing,” David burst out into a mumbling sob, “nothing.” 
He turned the page in his prayer book to the beginning of the 
evening service prayers, Maarev, for through his tears he could 
see the evening outside, black against the windows, and just be- 


yond it the darkening night lay. 


After Yom Kippur and the blessing of the Kohanim, David felt 
sorry for his parents. His father would get up every morning early 
and begin putting on the “tefillim,” carefully winding the black 
leather thongs around his left arm, after setting the other phylac- 
tery over his graying hair and under his dark, silken skull cap. 
Then, he would say the morning prayer. David did not bother 
with the tefillim and the morning prayer. What good was it? He 
had looked up to see the presence of God and there had been no 
presence, and there was no one left for him to pray to. Somehow, 
it made him feel sorry for his father for believing in such a fairy 
tale. 

David felt sorry for his mother too. Every Friday, as soon as 
sundown came near, she would set the candles carefully in the 
three-pronged silver candelabra, polished especially to a shining 
whiteness, and over her tightly drawn hair the stiff-starched white 
linen napkin, and she would bless the candles and the incoming 
Sabbath. David wondered how they could be fooled so easily. 
They were grown up and knew a great many things, many more 
than he knew. Why, his father knew all of the Talmud and the 
Gemorrah, and even mathematics, and he could do David's arith- 
metic and algebra homework quickly and easily, with different 


and even better ways than the teacher used. 
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During the long amber fall days and the white frozen winter 


ones that came quickly after, David puzzled about it. Perhaps he 


ought to tell them that he had looked up during the blessing of 
the Kohanim. Perhaps it was wrong of him not to tell his own 
father and mother. He hadn't told the other boys at the Hebrew 
School because he knew they wouldn't believe him. Nor could 
he tell Rabbi Deutsch or Rabbi Eisner. They were holy men. But 
his own father and mother! He knew he was not a good loyal son 
but he didn’t want to tell them, and the months went by without 
his ever mentioning once that he had looked up and found the 
Schechinah wanting—and still he could see. 

David could see that his mother and father were disturbed by 
his sudden change toward Hebrew School and the synagogue. Un- 
less he was urged, or scolded, and sometimes actually punished, he 
did not go of his own accord, and every day there were arguments. 
Saturday mornings he would sleep late deliberately, and once, 
when he had arrived at the synagogue so late that half the Sabbath 
service was over, his father had spanked him for the first time 
since he was a baby. But David never cried. ‘There was no more 
sense to crying than to explaining. If he told them that he had 
looked up and seen nothing, probably they wouldn't believe him 
anyway; everyone knew that the Schechinah was on the altar 
during the durchanin. 

In the mornings when David got up, he would keep his bed- 
room door closed and make noises—opening and closing his bu- 
reau drawers and making cantillation sounds with his mouth— 
so that his mother and father would think he was putting on the 
phylacteries and saying the morning prayers. But he never said 
the prayers or put on the phylacteries. Sometimes he enjoyed the 
sense that he was fooling them and that it was so easy but other 
times it made him sad because they were not only fooled by that, 
but by the whole story of the Schechinah and the Kohanim. Every 
day he remembered Yom Kippur and the strange thumping 


sound in his head and his heart when he had looked up, the 
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thumping that said, “... there is no Schechinah .. . There Is No 
Schechinah ... There Is No Schechinah!” It beat inside him, 
loud, like a drum lost somewhere in his chest and head. 

In Hebrew School he did not study. He drew pictures of Rabbi 
Deutsch or of Rabbi Eisner but he never knew the answers or had 
the place in the book when they called on him and his knuckles 
were growing calloused from the blows of the ruler which the 
Rabbis gave when he was unprepared. Each time he brought his 
report card home, his mother cried and his father grew very angry 
and shouted questions at him without waiting for an answer: 

“Fool! a truck driver you want to be?” 

‘A C in Torah and a D in Grammar! Are you my son or some 
curse from God?” 

Then his tone would change suddenly to gentleness and he 
would ask: 

“Is the work too heavy for you?” 

“Do you feel all right?” 

“Don’t you like Hebrew School any more?” 

Then, when David's stubborn silences would enrage him, he 
would slap him and say: ““You are not just a fool, a ‘‘tam,”” you are 
an evil one, a ‘“‘rusha.”’ 

Passover came. Spring had not yet come and winter had been 
coldly prolonged into a rainy April. In the streets the bare 
branches of trees were outlined in silvery-iced slivers and when 
the lights of the street lamps shone on them they glistened like 
the silver shine of the candelabra at home. On the first night of 
Passover though, it was warm inside the house and the table was 
set. Through the house, David could smell the hot thick smell 
of potato cakes, the bitter smell of greening herbs, the misty 
smell of stewing meat, the doughy smell of the matzos. He liked 
Passover: the food, the wine and seltzer, the songs, the sense of 
celebration. Most of the other holy days made him feel sad but 
Passover made him happy. You ate and drank and sang, and re- 


membering the good time he had the last Passover, David didn’t 
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mind that he would have to pray, and say the Hagadah, the Pass- 
over prayer book. 

His mother was making doubly sure that all the things neces- 
sary for the ceremony were on the table: the egg, the parsley, the 
bitter herbs, the matzos, the wine. His father began and soon 
David had to make “‘Kiddush,” the blessing of the wine. The 
Hebrew words seemed strangers to him and he stumbled over 
them as though he were completely unfamiliar with them. “‘Bless- 
ed art Thou, O Lord, Our God! King of the Universe, Who hath 
preserved us alive; sustained us, and brought us to enjoy this 


season.” 


Suddenly, as they went for the ritual washing of the hands, 
David wanted to tell his father about the Schechinah. He kept 
thinking of it when they returned to the table and while they 
said: ‘“Halachma anya . .. Lo, this is the bread of affliction, which 
our ancestors ate in the land of Egypt; let all those who are hungry 
enter, and eat thereof; and all who are necessitous, come and cele- 


brate the Passover. ...’’ Saying those words made not seeing the 


Schechinah not so important, David thought. He remembered 


the stories of the Jews in Egypt and their suffering, of Moses, who 
had seen the nape of God's neck on Sinai, and how Moses had 
killed an Egyptian he had found beating a Jew. He remembered 
Rabbi Deutsch’s story of the bricks without straw and Rabbi Eis- 
ner's story of the ten plagues which were celebrated on Passover. 
he stories seemed to get mixed up with the Schechinah and he 
began to wonder... . 


“David!” his mother’s voice cautioned him and David could 
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see his father peering over his Hagadah at him, waiting. It was 
time for the ‘‘Ma nishtana,”’ the four questions that the youngest 
son must ask on Passover. David began the prayer, asking the ques- 
tions in a small voice: 

“Why on this night of all nights do we eat unleavened bread?” 

“Why on this night only bitter herbs?” 

“Why on this night do we dip twice?” 

“Why on this night do we all sit leaning?” 

When he had finished and his father was about to begin the 
recounting of the answers in the “Avadim hayinu ... Because we 


were slaves unto Pharaoh in Egypt,’’ David interrupted. “Father,” 


he said in Yiddish, “I would like to ask you another question.” 


Out of the corner of his eye David could see his mother’s warning 
glance. His father was impatient to get on. He was hungry and 
there was much prayer to be read before supper began but David 
would not be put off. 

“What is it? Nuh, what is it?”’ his father said gruffly, laying his 
Hagadah down on the table. 

‘Everyone says that you mustn't dare look up to the altar when 
the Kohanim bless the people. After I was bar-mitzvah, I wanted 
to look up but the boys in the Hebrew School and Rabbi Deutsch 
and Rabbi Eisner, they all said that the Schechinah was on the 
altar and if I looked I would be blinded, or maybe killed. They 
said that God Himself was on the altar, Father. But on Yom Kip- 
pur I looked up during the durchanin and there was no Schechi- 
nah; there was nothing. And I wasn’t blinded,” he finished lame- 
ly, feeling his voice catch and hang trembling in his throat and his 
eyes were hot with tears so that the candles seemed to be shivering 
in front of them. 

David blinked up at his father and waited, watching his face. 
Then, suddenly, his father’s lined face broke into a broad smile, 
his white, small teeth showing brightly between his dark mus- 
tache and the graying beard beneath. He put his hand out on 
David's skull-capped head and patted him. ‘‘No, David, there was 
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no Schechinah there. That is only a story they tell small boys to 
keep them from looking up. No, the presence of the Lord was not 
on the altar.” 

“But why—” 

“One doesn't look up because—well, because—it’s like the mat- 


zos,” he said with a sudden inspiration, “it’s the tradition not to 


look up, just as it’s the tradition to eat the matzos on Passover be- 


cause ‘Ha lachma anya... this is the bread of our affliction,’ and 
it makes us remember that once our ancestors ate so, this dried 
and bitter bread,” the matzoh crumbled suddenly in his father’s 
clenching fist, ‘so we try to remember... .”’ 

At first the tears came slowly—try as he would David could not 
force them back—and then faster, like spring rains, and his father 
said: ‘Nuh, what now?” but David only shook his head and began 
to read in his quavering voice, with new bass tones sounding in 
the soprano. “Avadim hayinu ... Because we were slaves unto 
Pharaoh in Egypt, and the Eternal, Our God, brought us forth 
from thence, with a mighty hand, and an outstretched arm: and 
if the most Holy, blessed be He! had not brought forth our an- 
cestors from Egypt, we, and our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren, had still continued in bondage to the Pharaohs in Egypt. 
...” As David read, his voice deepened and strengthened into a 
lyrical singsong cantillation because, though he wasn’t sure why, 
the crushed matzoh in his father’s fist, breaking into crumbs on 


the stiff white tablecloth, was an explanation, and a belief. 
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THE NAVAJO IN 
NO-MAN’S LAND 


INCE THE establishment of the Navajo Reservation in 

northwestern New Mexico and northeastern Arizona, con- 

fusion has characterized the administration of the area ad- 
joining the reservation on the east and south. This area has 
been designated by many names: the Eastern Navajo Jurisdiction, 
New Mexico Allotted or Checkerboard Area, and, at present, 
Taylor Grazing District #7. Navajos call it the “heart” of their 
land, as it is roughly in the center of the sacred boundaries of the 
country which they consider to be their homeland. It has also 
been designated by white men as the ‘‘Step-child of the Indian 
Bureau” and the most neglected part of the United States. Juris- 
diction over the area has been shifted from one agency to another 
and no agency has been sure of the exact extent of its authority. 
Regulations have constantly changed and only the Navajos’ belief 
that this land has always been and still is their own endures. 

In 1931 the Solicitor for the Department of the Interior gave an 
opinion that allotments on public domain do not constitute “In- 
dian country.” Since the State cannot tax Indian allotments, it 
did not assume responsibility for the allotted area in spite of this 
opinion. The opinion was re-affirmed in 1946 by a later Solicitor 
for the Department, but, some legal minds hold, Title 18 in a 


recently issued Federal Criminal Code has reversed both opin- 
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ions. Nevertheless, the Federal District Attorney's office, as late 
as June, 1950, held that the State of New Mexico has jurisdiction 
over both allotments and public domain. It may take a Supreme 
Court decision to settle the point. In the meantime, no govern- 
ment agency, Federal or State, appears to feel an obligation to 
police the area or to protect the citizens who live there. 

The present confused situation is typical of the history of this 
area. Its problems, which have been accumulating over a long 
period, have now reached a climax. 

The Treaty of 1868 terminated four years of Navajo captivity 
at Bosque Redondo and set up a Navajo Reservation in north- 
western New Mexico and eastern Arizona. Land descriptions 
meant nothing to the illiterate Navajos of that day; they under- 


stood only that by agreeing to keep the peace they would be per- 


mitted to return home, and to many “home” meant this area, 
although it had not been included within the Reservation boun- 
daries. When five separate Navajo agencies were later set up, it 
became the Eastern Navajo Jurisdiction, with an agent at Crown- 
point, New Mexico. 

Most of this land east of the Navajo Reservation proper, as 
far as the Jemez Mountains, was public domain—that is, federally 
owned. The Government gave alternate sections to the railroad as 
it built westward, for fifty miles on either side of its right of way, 
and later also gave two sections in every township to the State for 
school purposes. 

A General Allotment Act was passed in 1887, in order to 
“civilize” the Indians and to fit them into our pattern of land 
holding. Navajos of this off-reservation area were offered allot- 
ments of 160 acres, beginning in 1905. They received ownership 
patents, but their land still remained under the trusteeship of the 
Federal Government. Four thousand patents had been issued to 
Navajo Indians by 1934, when further allotting was prohibited 
in the Reorganization Act. There were also many Indian home- 


steads of 640 acres. The total area of Navajo-controlled off-reser- 
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vation land, including allotments and homesteads, amounts to 
about 1,200,000 acres, with a Navajo population at the present 
time of 14,000. There is a non-Indian population in the district 
of only 300, controlling g00,000 acres. 

Since not even an Indian could make a living on 160 acres, or 
even a full section, in this fantastically beautiful but arid country, 
the use of the public domain for grazing was recognized as a right 
included with the allotment or homestead. Also, railroad lands 
and school sections could be leased for very little. As there were 
no fences in the early days, trespassing was common. 

Navajos prospered and the population increased and it became 
evident that the Treaty Reservation was too small. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, by Executive Order in 1908, added most of 
this off-reservation area to the Treaty Reservation but withdrew 
half in 1909; and President Taft withdrew the other half in 1911, 
undoubtedly in response to pressure from the white stockmen 
who pastured their flocks in the Colorado mountains in summer 
but used New Mexico public domain for winter range. This 
withdrawal created a distrust in the minds of the Navajos of all 
Government promises and policies and later events have not 
tended to wipe it out. 

Allotments to Navajos were speeded up at this time, and the 
jumble of Indian allotments, railroad and school sections, and 
public domain inspired the name “Checkerboard Area.” It was 
partly under Federal control and partly under State control, with 
State sections sometimes leased to Indians—a situation which 
made for great confusion in administration. To alleviate this 
condition, an effort was made to extend the boundaries of the 
Reservation eastward through the introduction of legislation in 
Congress, but the effort, which continued for ten or more years, 
proved unsuccessful. 

In 1934 the Navajo agencies were consolidated under one 


superintendency with headquarters at Window Rock, Arizona. 


In the consolidation the Navajos of the Eastern Jurisdiction were 
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recognized as a part of the tribe under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent and were entitled to send delegates to the 
Tribal Council. 

Administrative difficulties had not lessened, and the railroad 
was agitating to consolidate its alternate sections in order to make 
leasing or selling easier. Congress had already (1921) passed an 
Act authorizing the exchange of Indian and railroad land. The 
agent for the Eastern Jurisdiction was told to persuade the Nava- 
jos to agree to the cancellation of their patents to such Indian 
land as the railroad wanted, with the promise that other land of 
their own choosing and of equal value (lieu selections) would be 
given them. The railroad, authorized to choose in the exchange 
either from the Indian canceled patent land or from 200,000 
acres of public domain, immediately selected and received patents 
for all of the ceded Indian land. Nineteen years passed before the 
Indian Service helped the Navajos to make their lieu selections, 
and on the first of June, 1950, only six out of two hundred eligible 
had received their patents for these selections. 

In extenuation of this delay, it should be said that it had been 
confidently expected that the Boundary Extension Bill would 
pass, giving all of this Checkerboard Area to the Navajos. Also, 
after the lands had been ceded, the Attorney General ruled that 
the relinquished railroad land, contrary to the statements made 
to the Navajos when they relinquished their own patents, did 
not become public domain and therefore was not available for 


Indian lieu allotments. This decision was not reversed until 


1939, but at that time the Navajo Service was too much pre- 


occupied with the stock reduction program on the Reservation 
to give attention to the Checkerboard Area. 

White stockmen on the consolidated railroad land began to 
build fences which sometimes cut the Indians off from the public 
domain and Indians began to demand that their old patents be 
returned. Delegations of Navajos came to consult the New Mex 


ico Association on Indian Affairs in this dilemma. Officers of the 
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Indian Association took them to the Federal Land Office in Santa 
Fe where it was pathetic to see with what care they had cherished 
the envelopes which had once contained their patents, all they 
could now show for previous ownership. 

Mr. William Brophy, then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
in 1946 sent a special representative of the Indian Bureau into 
the district to investigate and to straighten out the lieu allotment 
situation, and on June 6 of that year he wrote us that only nine- 
teen allottees and sixteen homestead claimants were yet to be 
taken care of. He said that those who remained to be re-allotted 
“represent in the main the dissatisfied and sometimes radical 
elements,” that Navajos might not know the location of their 
lieu selections “since most of them are uneducated.” We have also 
learned from Navajos that in the twenty years which have elapsed 
since patents were canceled, some original owners have moved 
away or died and the heirs are unknown or heirship is disputed. 

The Checkerboard Area had become part of New Mexico 
Taylor Grazing District No. 7 in 1939, and was under the admin- 
istration of the Federal Grazing Service. The Superintendent of 
the Navajo Reservation had filed grazing applications for the 
Indian residents of District 7, 


known nothing about the filings. However, they were aware that 


but the Indians appear to have 


white stockmen were coming into the district and building more 
fences which interfered with the movement of Navajo sheep. 
During the war years the Taylor Grazing Act was almost sus- 
pended for lack of personnel, but in 1949 the Navajos as well as 
non-Indians became subject to the Federal grazing regulations 
and all of District 7 was put under the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Certain exceptions were made for the benefit of the Nava- 
jos in the administration of these regulations: those who had 
fewer than fifty sheep did not have to pay grazing fees, and those 
who did not know where their base property was located (their 


lieu allotments) were presumed to have base property entitling 


them to grazing rights on the public domain (now called the 
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Federal range) if they had been grazing stock during the previous 
five years. Also deadlines for filing applications were postponed 
for the benefit of the Navajos. 


It is hard to make the Navajos understand that they should look 
to a new Bureau, not the Indian Bureau, for directions and to 
make them believe that they are being treated with special con- 
sideration, since they consider that all the land belongs to them 
anyway and question why they should pay grazing fees on their 
own property. Again Navajos began coming to our Association to 


talk over their problems and some of our members went out into 


the District to get a better understanding on the spot. 


The most serious problem at first seemed to be that these 
Navajos still did not know where their lieu allotments were 
located. They said they had “just been living anywhere’ and 
none had received their new patents. So how could they describe 
their base property? Some knew where the iieu selections were 
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but wanted their old locations back because of the discovery of 
gas and minerals on or near their original allotments. Sometimes 


white stockmen had acquired the acreage which the Indians 


thought they had selected. Navajos from the Reservation were 
moving into District 7 and further complicated the situation. 
There were also minor grievances, such as use of poisoned bait for 
coyotes along the white owner's fences which killed Indian dogs 
and, they feared, might endanger their children. The new fences 
necessitated long drives to get their sheep to water or pasture on 
the Federal range. They even complained of the rapacity of the 
few rich and successful Navajos who indulge in the same practices 
as the white men and the fact that these Navajos had been put on 
the local grazing committees. But when, later, some of these com- 
plaining small owners were asked to serve on the committees, they 
refused. 

Some of the grievances arose from misunderstandings or as the 
result of poor interpreting. The Navajos claimed that the grazing 
fees would impoverish them, and they thought that the eight 
cents per month was for one sheep instead of for five sheep or 
one horse. They asked if they would be sent to jail if they failed 
to sign the applications, as local gossip had it; they felt that if they 
did sign, it might mean their approval of a stock reduction pro- 
gram, or that it might give their consent to the removal of their 
children to far away schools. 

We received not only visits but many letters, all playing varia- 
tions on the same theme, and telling us of individual cases of 
injustice. Again we appealed to the Indian Service in Washington 
and Window Rock and went to the Land Office in Santa Fe and 
the Grazing Service in Albuquerque. Following a conference with 
Congressman A. M. Fernandez, who has taken a genuine interest 
in the problems of District 7, Mr. Allen G. Harper, Superintend- 
ent of the Navajo Service, Mr. Donald Bailey, Range Manager for 
District 7, and Association members, two men from the Indian 


Service have been sent into the district to work with Mr. Bailey, 
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and tension has perceptibly lessened. They are also amicably 
effecting more land exchanges to further consolidate types of 
land holdings. 

Enquiries reveal that the new patents for lieu allotments had 
been received at Window Rock, had then been sent to the Navajo 
District Supervisor at Crownpoint (who had kept them for three 
years), and that he had finally returned them to Window Rock. 
It seems evident that the Supervisor had made little effort to get 
these patents into the hands of their owners, since only six had 
claimed them and none of the Navajos who contacted us seemed 
to know that any new patents had been issued. 

Two of our Board members attended a meeting of about thirty- 
five Navajos in a mission church in one rather hostile section of 
the district, invited to do so by nine Navajos who had come to 
consult us in Santa Fe. ‘Two Government men were expected at 
the meeting but failed to arrive, and, not realizing that they were 
mistaken for these Government men, our men did not understand 
the unfriendly attitude of the Navajos. One English-speaking In- 
dian stalked out of the room but first said in a loud voice, ““Two- 
face.’ The main reason for the meeting was to talk about lieu 
allotment problems. Just before our two Board members left, 
having collected data to look up in the Santa Fe Land Office, an 
old Navajo woman through an interpreter asked to correct what 
she had first said; she had given the wrong name. An old man then 
added that nothing he had said at first was true; it was this way, 
etc. Although the missionary had permitted the meeting to be 
held in the basement of his church, he requested that no more 


meetings be held there, because feelings were so strong that he 


feared there might be an incident or that he might appear to take 


sides. 

A second meeting attended by our Association members was 
held in the open, beside a trading post on Highway 44. About 
fifty Indians had gathered in their wagons or on horseback. The 


open truck which had brought the delegation of eight to Santa Fe 
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the previous day was there, but even those men made no sign of 
recognition as the President of the Association and the Executive 
Secretary got out of their car. An old Navajo was orating very 
seriously from the center of the dusty, cleared space to listeners 
at some distance in a circle. We made ourselves known to Mrs. 
Lily J. Neil, the only woman Tribal Council member, and asked 
what the old Navajo was talking about. “It wouldn't sound pretty 
translated,” was the reply. The people looked poor; there was no 
display of jewelry; and we noticed that they brought only sacks 
of flour from the trading post, but no expensive canned or pack- 
aged goods as in the old days. The State Police officer, who patrols 
275, miles of State surfaced roads and an equal number of dirt 
roads within the area, drew up at the trading post during the meet- 
ing. He removed four bottles from the truck, but there was no 
trouble. He confirmed our impression of poverty. ‘“This district is 
very poor,” he said, “and all these Navajos are undernourished.” 

We had been invited in order to look over the grazing applica- 
tion form and to tell the people if there were any “catches’’ in it, 
but many questions were asked to “‘catch’’ us, such as: ‘““Where 


did the Navajos come from?” or “Does the Constitution say the 


white man can take the Indians’ land?” or ‘““Why should we pay 


to graze on our own land?” A young man with a modern haircut, 
who had come twenty miles on horseback to attend the meeting, 
was introduced to us as our interpreter; he translated from Navajo 
into English, but would not translate what we said into Navajo. 
Mrs. Neil, however, was able to fill in. Before we left he asked, 
‘Are you from Washington or Window Rock?” meaning “Are 
you Government employees?’ When we said we were not, he 
explained that he had thought we were, and that that was why 
he would not talk for us. 

The area is well described as ‘‘the step-child” of the Indian 
Bureau and the most neglected part of the Indian country. When 
the American Medical Association sent representatives to inves- 


tigate health conditions among the Navajos, one of the doctors 
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reported that he had seen more bone tuberculosis in the Crown- 


point School in one day than he had seen in all the years of his 
practice. There are school facilities for few of the children of the 
14,000 Navajos in the area, and law and order is notoriously 
lacking. 

There is no doubt that drinking and bootlegging are respon- 
sible for many, if not most, of the crimes among Nava)jos, particu- 
larly in District 7 where without local law enforcement officers 
there is no check on bootlegging. There have been sporadic 
attempts to curb it in Gallup and Farmington, but with the small 
staffs in the offices of the sheriffs of the two counties, and little or 
no assistance from state or federal officers, their efforts are like 
draining the sea with a sieve, Most of the bootleggers are white, 
but there are also Navajo bootleggers; one is reported to have a 
liquor “milk route,” making regular trips onto the reservation 
with his truck full of liquor and wines. 

Navajos and also whites take their own revenge for crimes 
committed against them. Accounts of murder, rape, arson and 
other crimes in District 7 are frequent in our newspapers and we 
suspect that many crimes are never reported. Since the one state 
police officer has 550 miles of highway to patrol, he has all he can 
do to cover his regular assignment. 

In towns on the fringes of the district, bootleggers lie in wait for 
Navajos with their pay envelopes in their pockets or jewelry on 
their persons. They get them drunk and then rob them of their 
money and valuables. Town police may be called to arrest the 
drunk Indian and if he attempts to resist he may be cruelly beaten 
and thrown into jail without benefit of medical treatment. If the 
Indian dies as a result, as has sometimes happened, the courts 
clear the police and the bootlegger goes free as there is no one who 
will testify against him. 

Such conditions will continue until more civilized methods of 


settling disputes and preserving order can be introduced into 
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District 7, and such conditions are not only a local danger but 
reflect on the reputation of the state. 
The sheriff of McKinley County (one of the three counties 


into which District 7 reaches) recently stated that the Indians on 


allotted land deserve protection as much as anybody else but his 


force is too limited to give it. The last Congress (the 80th) made 
blanket repeals of certain old Indian laws, so that it is now neces- 
sary for any Indian Service official—even a law enforcement officer 
—to have a warrant before he can make an arrest or even carry a 
gun when on duty on Indian Allotted land. But by the time he 
has secured a warrant from the County seat and returned, the 
accused and all the witnesses have disappeared. As the same 
sheriff also said, unless the state provides adequate funds for hir- 
ing and maintaining police officers for the whole county, law 
enforcement will be on the down grade. His remarks were made, 
he said, after receiving ‘continuous requests” from the Crown- 
point area, which is in District 7, for personnel to cope with law 
and order violations, requests which he had to refuse because of 
shortage of personnel. 

It is obvious that fields of authority must be conclusively de- 
fined before the confusion in District 7 can be resolved. Histori- 
cally as well as racially, these Navajos are a part of the tribe, even 
though they do not reside on the Reservation itself, and they con- 
stitute one-fifth of the membership of the tribe. They should be 
entitled to their share of the appropriations authorized for educa- 
tion, health, and economic improvement in the recently enacted 
Navajo Rehabilitation Act. No reforms can be carried out in the 
District or on the Reservation without great friction until the 
Navajos can speak, read, and write English. Better health depends 
upon better nourishment, which depends on better economic 
status, which cannot be acquired without education. 

The problems peculiar to District 7 have to do with adminis- 


tration. The Navajo Service is now working on the lieu allotment 
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and other problems. But should the area, for instance, be admin- 
istered permanently by the Navajo Agency? Or by the Land Man- 
agement division of the Land Office, as is the case technically 
now? Or should the whole area be handed over to the State of 
New Mexico for administration? Or should only some functions 
be assumed by the State? If even one function is taken over by the 
State, how is it to be supported? For Indian allotted land cannot 
be taxed by school districts, counties, or the State. Should the 
Federal Government pay the State to carry on one or all of these 
functions for it, and on what basis? Until Indians are educated 
sufficiently to look out for their own interests, will the State give 
them the kind of service they need? 

These and other questions should be studied by a joint com- 


mission, composed of members of Congress, the Indian Service, 


the Land Office, the State Government, the Indians, and perhaps 


persons on the outside who have concerned themselves with these 
problems for many years. 

At the Tribal Council meeting in April, 1950, Supt. Harper 
said to the delegates, ‘“We certainly all agree that the off-reserva- 
tion Navajos have the slimmest kind of contact, either with the 
federal government or the state government. They have a helpless 
feeling. They have a feeling that they don’t have a friend in 
court anywhere. I don't blame them. . . . The off-reservation 
Navajos need a plan of theirown . . . to establish their relation- 
ship with the state of New Mexico. They need a plan, it seems to 
me, that will pull together the federal government and the 
state government so that they will work together and really do 
something for these people, instead of leaving them in_ the no- 


man’s land where they are now.” 











POET SIGNATURE 
Edwin Hong 


OW THE editor is edited and designated. Like so many 

of his contemporaries Edwin Honig survives many acts: 

poet, critic, teacher, translator. His own work confirms 
him as a man of letters, unashamedly. His poems, too, are vividly 
various and remind us that it is neither the modishness nor the 
age of the instrument that matters. The chords, infinitely inquist- 
tive, and an immediate ardor, like a gypsy guitarist’s, are what 
count. 

He has eloquence. Not the eloquence of fluency but an elo- 
quence which reaches us by a pressing, roaming force of curiosity. 
A reader is compelled to admit, finally, that this is an eloquence 
which does not overcome us; it arouses us by a dramatization of 
the difficult, dizzying pressures of speech itself. The cursed bird 
of glibness is not hovering. No expert faucets are leaking here 
either. Yet this poet does not let us have enough of a power he 
enjoys but too often throttles. This is his dramatic wit, suggested 
in some of his critical pieces and occasionally very striking in his 
fiction. He is, I believe, impoverishing his speech and imprisoning 
his insights by a curious neglect. 

Listen to the ghoulish, dramatic gibber in ‘“The Moral Circus,” 


as it overflows into the clarity of an apparition. The enrichment 
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does not come from, say, some dumbfounding exactness in the 
creatures of the spectacle. It comes from a power which escapes 
the mere reading event of the poem. What escape and what com- 
pel our interest are those reverberations which intersect and 
crash into the exposed zones of our own circus-life, in this poem 


called moral.—V. G. 


THE MORAL CIRCUS 


In the spangled tent where the clowns jump high 
The lights went out, and even the sky. 

They were playing night with bears and drums, 
But the fat lady went on eating plums. 


I had just sauntered in on my only day off 

To hear the Commandments given by a dwarf 
Perched ona pole in the stratosphere. 

When lightning came we all began to cheer. 


sut since nothing happened, the silence grew. 
You couldn't even hear the fat lady chew. 
sears stopped rolling, clowns lay flat, 
The dwarf didn’t budge from where he sat. 


Feeling floored and fleeced and irked, 
I shouted, “Give us the Law!” And it worked. 


As everybody left who'd come in on passes 


The falling dwarf handed me his glasses. 


I was putting them on with a thousand amens 
When ten blind clowns walked through the lens. 
They sneered, “Of course nobody would stay. 
You should be alone on your holiday.” 
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NOONDAY PREY 


The streets are turmoil 
with implied disaster 
as pedestrians assailed 
by autos topple 

on the walks 

in strict disorder, 

like crabs shored up 
by waves, unscrambled 
by a seaward-pulling 
fate that points 

to timelier graves. 


Pigeons in retreat 
yield up their pavement 


pasturage to line 





a nearby rooftop 

where with mannerly 
restraint they improvise 
the shoulder hunch 

of buzzards busy 

with delight 

at multitudes 

of staggering prey. 


PRAGMA 


I cannot remember 
anything worse 


in many an eon 


of the soul’s 
unkempt struggle 
with its god 
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than the philosophic 
gentry peddling 
their tamed swan 


for that true 
and native bird 
who once screamed 


disdain at the tidy 
swan-infested lake 
then raised a red wing 


and besoiled itself— 
the celebrated 
flamingo! 


SHORT HYMNS TO THE BREATH 
for Milton Miller 
1 


If you find it again in late summer 
Stuck ona burr ina burnt-over field, 
Let it be, let it be food 

For the time-swollen midgets: 
Pinheaded dragon all tail and dart, 


Gluttonous hopper rusty with torpor 


Whose wings won't sing any more. 


Let the hourless thirst of sand 
Swallow it quick asa heel-print. 
The leftover promise leaves traces 
Which is no heritage now. 

No loss or unless for regret, 

For what is itself is different 

The moment you think it again. 
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9 


A mountain is ailing in yellow this morning. 
Gagging with dust, the car 


Snaking the separate lane 


Sputters through ruts of tumbleweed hazes. 


Deliberate suicide turns invite it again 

To buck the flood-licking bridge. 

If you cross this morning to work 

Will your evening return be washed away? 


9 
J 


Like an old Sanhedrin waiting 
They circle about you, 

The summer humming on, 
The swimming garden heavy, 
Wilder than your heart. 


All day the tiny sunlit 
Whirlwinds prance, 

Twigs, dead flies, old feathers 
In their hands. All day 
Trees creak on you. 


Silence kisses a wall. 

Che book you read goes rigid, 
Presses your knees like a stone. 
Behind you sun hauls 


Acar into the shade. 


Doorways blindly panting 
The house grows furry. 
Iwo jubilant calves 
Just in the way 

Keep it from leaping. 
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All day the mountain 
Fluding its shadows 

Bears witness, stalking 

The orbit of sweet-breathing 
Horses, eyes in the wheat. 


They wait. Time languidly 
Splurges, then thickens 
Like hunched-over rabbits 
In heat. What you know 
They know you can’t repeat. 


It ends before it begins. 

No evening ever comes on. 
Sunk dead in the field 

A passenger bus is jury 
Blackened by jabbering crows. 


Engaged to your shoes 


The walk to the tap is holy. 


Drinking the length of your life, 
Beard-soaring clouds, ac- 
Knowledging trees, your verdict. 


THE TRAGIC FLAW 


Deep in the jewel box where it lay 

The new-born infant stared with onyx eyes 
Asking to be read behind each 

Fyelash sprouting from its minute 
Full-grown head. 


As I watched the carved magnificence, 
The glowing midget cheek, the pared 
And half-moon nails, the spiral 
Junctures where the flesh turned 


To hidden rose, 
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I heard the doctor's cough nearby 

And felt behind his guarded hand 
Those thumping homespun mouthfuls 
Garrulous and out of place 

As virgin jokes. 


Then I knew the child was mine, 

Its box the casket of imagined form, 
The contents effigy of hopeless 
Momentary life regained, immaculate 
And still-born. 


And the doctor, offhand, coarse, 
Prattling of something else, 
Audience-catharsis to the act, waiting 
Ubiquitous to swallow it in the grave 
Ofa laugh. 


THE MAN WHO DIED 


No man alive with eyes alone 

Could see him cross the barrier. 
They prayed. He was alone 
Between home (all he carried there) 
And the weariness of rising 

First and last unknown. 

‘Too soon perhaps. 


For what? To be a word for knees 
To bend at, a motion of the hand 


Quickened as for killing flies? 


And no name, no real man name ever, 
But destined to the obsolescence 

Of the never fully grown, 

The only but still only son. 
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Head hung, dumb, he watched them pray 
Till flesh fell crudded down the toes. 
Then spirit like a hungry pigeon 
Flapped nervously and crossed. 


Presently they rose, built a prison 

For the body—unused, waxy, without clothes. 
From this he stared, and stares. 

Of this toe-curled bloody plaster 

They beg the hideous guilt-chipped eyes. 


PASTORAL 


Blue horses suck the fences paintless 
The young oak sings 
Some day my acorns will be famous 


Blue eyes the starlight rubs in gravel 
The old house sings 
The generations I unravel 


Four rabbits leap the blue alfalfa 
Snow down past the sleeping dog 
Cheir blue tongues divide the garden 
Their bite has sharpened on his grow] 


The old gate creaks 
The miles I'll never travel 


Blue winds strum the clover 


[he garden weeps 


I'm still young but hopeless 


A blue moon topples Ove! 





Ralph Gustafson 


HELEN 


HE COURT found John Borden guilty of manslaughter. 

His wife protested hysterically that she hadn't meant what 

she'd said. But her change of mind made no difference. 

On that ironic Friday in late October when John Borden 
accompanied Helen, his wife, to market, they were late start- 
ing. The market closed at seven and it was a walk of several 
blocks and the length of Main Street from the small bungalow 
in which they lived. The clock showed nearly quarter to six 
before John realized that Helen was waiting. He had received 
four new specimens of feldspar which entailed the rearrange- 
ment of three trays of gneiss in his cabinet and of the letter G in 
his catalogue. John Borden had acquired some reputation in 
local circles as a lithologist, and his collection of rocks had 
been mentioned in one or two places outside the township. He 
was consequently meticulous in fulfilling what he called his 
incumbent responsibilities. He had always been interested in 
petrology and when his parents’ deaths brought him a modest 
economic freedom, he gave up the school in which he taught, 
determined to devote his energies to (a) mounting a collection 
and (b) writing a history of the Laurentian Shield with par- 


ticular reference to formations in Compton. 
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There were difficulties. His field research was handicapped 
without a car. But as he often remarked to Helen, one cannot 
afford to jeopardize the bird in the hand for two in the expen- 
sive bush. It was a distress to him that his own wife showed 
little active interest—that is, she was interested, of course, since 
she naturally had his welfare at heart when he explained it 
to her, but he had to confess, at times, that her heart wasn’t in 
petrology. Not that he apportioned blame. Petrology was some- 
what removed from the feminine angle. But he could not help 
regretting those first field expeditions which they had made to- 
gether. His responsibility to the rocks in the district still fre- 
quently called him away for the day, and he would not have de- 
nied her partnership in his present obligations. No. 

Yet he was not one to relinquish hope. If she were not to 
be enticed abroad, there were still the endeavors of the home. 
He decided early not to impose his work directly on Helen’s at- 
tention but by delicate and subtle (though perfectly honest) 
means to persuade her interest. He congratulated himself on the 
sagacity of his choice of the psychological rather than the dis- 
ciplinary approach and made a habit of reading to her certain 
passages from his manuscript on the Laurentian Shield—short 
enough not to satisfy her prematurely and selected for the live- 
liness of the language or the immediacy of the information. He 
never allowed himself to neglect the opportunity of showing 
her the more unfamiliar addition to his collection—such as the 
worm castings or other fossils he obtained from time to time. 
He drew her attention to the more ornamental quartz, and 


specially arranged a tray of colored stones in the progression of 


the prism for her delight. In this way, eventually, he had every 


reason to hope for the happy capitulation of her imagination 
and intellect. 

The constant vigilance required was not without its hazards. 
He felt his nerves might not remain quite as steady as they 


had always been, and he made it a point to observe his out 
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stretched hand at unexpected intervals and to carry on with his 
bar bell exercises in the mornings. But even here was promise 
of an extra little dividend. Illustration might well lead Helen 
to bodily exercise and thus to mental alertness, since idleness 
of the mind is often the price of a neglected circulation. There 
were setbacks and defeats. But he was resolved to regard all 
such happenings in a temporary light and to proceed with 
courage and cheer. Helen’s indifference and even intransigence 
—were not these after all but the natural symptoms of her lack 
of occupation, of an immaturity vulnerable perhaps to little 
assaults of pride and envy, or of those more abstruse involutions 
of femininity inscrutable to the masculine gaze and often not 
to be accounted for by woman herself? To understand this was 
at once to be secure from those rocks and shoals (here John 
Borden was wont to admit a little play on words) which beset 
the course of conjugal partnership. He sometimes indulged a 
smile at the thought of his Helen safely at home with her 
Menelaus. 

For his part, he allowed, freely and searchingly, that his 
conduct was perhaps not entirely free of those sins of omission 
to which the masculine nature is prone. His domestic principles 
were (even though they be at the cost of continuity in his 
work): punctuality, regularity in sexual congress, and atten- 
tiveness to all those trifling but beloved interchanges upon 
which the home is founded. But marks on the minus side were 
bound to occur, and for these he determined always to be able 
to draw upon a credit side of patient solicitude and good deeds 
done. 

Today, his credit score was indeed drawn upon. He had al- 
lowed himself to work beyond the accustomed hour for market 
day. He observed the consequent nervous attitude with which 
Helen had set out down the street, hardly waiting for him to 


don his pullover under his vest (the weather was liable to 


treacherous change). His tardiness had definitely upset him; 
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they were half way down the hill before he thought to carry 
the basket. 

“Let me carry the basket, Helen,” he said, with a certain 
satisfaction at the correctness of his solicitation. ‘Not that it 
isn’t light and empty,”’ he added jocularly. ‘But that of course 
is not the point.” 

He was not one to be deflected from demonstrations of those 
jeux d’esprit and instances of gallantry which are, he would 
maintain against the more classical cast of mind, the necessary 
adornments of the life beautiful. There was a tang of the ro- 
mantic, a flexibility of sentiment, about his nature. The exclu- 
sively scientific mind might find such traits ill-assorted in him, 
but there it was in danger of a misjudgment, indubitably in 
danger of a misjudgment. 

He reached in front of Helen and definitively removed the 
basket from her left arm. 

He could not help smiling. Who would not be given pause 
knowing he held the scientific and the sentimental compatible? 
Would not the scientific observer—such as Professor Tremble 
of the Waterville Institute of Technology—noting his excursions 
into the romantic, be inclined to give him a severe demerit? But 
he would maintain it against all comers, in the Forum of the 
nation if need be: man as a sentient being is not obsolete. 

He gave a short hop, bringing himself into step with Helen. 

Take himself as husband. Was not the challenge at his door- 
step in the holy state of-matrimony? Was Helen’s womanhood 
to remain unanswered? One could but utter an unqualified 
though responsible No. 


As they reached the bottom of the hill and crossed over the 


ifitersection on to the south side of Main Street, John took the 


opportunity of assisting Helen by the arm—the little unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of love of which Tennyson—or was 
it Wordsworth?—so memorably wrote. 


There was danger. Not always—he would stand in the im- 
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partial glare of the klieg lights of fact—not always had he been 
able to maintain the proper balance, the true perspective. The 
emotional was a catalyst notoriously liable to get out of hand. 
Those first months, the heydey of their youthful courtship and 
the married state, so to speak—could he now look back five 
years without confessing that here had been romantic distortion? 
Could he truly say that he realized, when he and Helen first 
rambled the countryside, that they were trodding the pre 
Cambrian shield? 

Not that he blamed Helen. What blame attaches to eager 
youth and transports of inexperience? He had shared in that 
intoxication. But was it not only to find Helen, and like a help- 
meet to lead her through the brambles into the open uplands 
of cultivation and scholarship? 

During the parlous time of the war, ground had been lost, 
valuable headway—though he had held the lines of communi- 
cation intact from quartermaster stores to hearth and home, 
not failing to write Helen, each week, instructively and with 
words of encouragement. With happy foresight he had kept 
a chronological file of his letters. At a propitious time, Helen 
and he together would read them all once again. But not yet. 
The wound of loneliness was too deep within her to be pre- 
maturely recalled. 

In fact, Helen had not yet adjusted herself to his return. His 
enforced absence in the world conflict had truly wrought a change 
in her. An instability, as it were—that swing from inattention to 
things of moment, to exaggeration of the trivial, which indicates 
that all is not well with the pendulum. For instance, there was 
the incident of the colored wax fruit for the table of the dining 
room suite. He had made a special effort to avoid any birthday or 
anniversary. It was solely a gift to please and occupy her. So ir- 
rationally did she reject the gesture that he had felt impelled to 
assure her that, if she were with child, an event so blessed would 


be by no means unwelcome. 
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Then there was his remembrance on the anniversary of their 
nuptial day—the oak plaque bearing the inscription, “The John 
Borden's,’ which he had burned into the wood and staked at 
the pathway to their threshold for her surprise. Was not her 

one could almost say contempt for such touchstones of the 
life gracious explicable only in terms of frustration? Must he 
not face up to the fact that this was undeniably so? 

Falling back a little behind Helen’s shoulder, John Borden 
pressed up the metal frame of his glasses on the bridge of his 
nose. She walked with easy co-ordination, the line of her body 
straight on the low heels she wore; the trim suit, accentuating 
her waist, the small breasts. 

He moved close to her side, taking her forearm within his 
fingers. 

‘Tomorrow is Saturday is it not, dear Helen?’’ he began. 

He tried to maintain the squeeze of his hand against her 
brusque movement. But they had reached the market building 
and John had to step aside, threading his way with the basket 
after Helen as she entered the corridor between the lines of stalls. 

It was past six and most of the business for the day had been 
done, although remnants of the crowd still moved about the 
great hall. The long rays of the sunset poured through the line 
of windows high in the western wall, cutting the dusty at- 
mosphere into segments, but here and there, electric globes, 
fastened in strings along the corner posts of the stalls, were al- 
ready turned on above the remainders of fruit and vegetables, 
and glinted nakedly on the hanging scales and metal measures. 

Helen moved from stall to stall, examining the produce. John 
followed, ready with the basket. He watched her figure, the 
tightening of her skirt when she bent forward. Was not the 
at times brusque detachment, the constraint of Helen nothing 
but the scientific method on the plane, so to speak, of domesti- 


city? Had she not absorbed this quality from the very precepts 


he had set? All was explainable in this light. 
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He stood a minute, his eyes thrown upward toward the roof 
of the market, letting his thought mount into the glare of reve- 
lation. Then he leaned forward, the excitement hoarse in his 
voice. “Let us not skimp, Helen,” he told her. “Let joy be 
unconfined.” 

For a moment her eyes turned into his, coldly, directly—then 
she moved on. 

Attentive, John followed at her heels, from stall to stall, 
keeping the basket in readiness, gallantly opening the half-lids 
to receive her purchases, treating the growing heaviness of the 
basket as a matter for jocular dismay. 

By the time the seven o'clock bell sounded throughout the 
market, John and Helen had just entered the butchers’ annex. 
The last customers were leaving, and although the interior 
of the shop they patronized was still lighted, the windows which 
separated the counter from the passageway outside had been 
lowered. Seeing Helen’s hesitation, John went forward, rapped 
sharply on the glass of the door and turned the knob. It was 
open. Holding the door wide, he waited for Helen to enter, 
then followed her within the shop and set down the basket 
on the sawdust floor. 

An assistant, aproned in a blood-spotted white overall, ap- 
peared from the refrigerating room at the back of the shop. 
John recognized him as the young man who made the deliveries 
of meat to their backdoor. He was engaged in carrying the re- 
maining joints of meat back into cold storage and most of the 
large hooks about the shop were bare. 

He passed in front of John and Helen, eased the last carcass 
off its hook and shouldered it. “Shop’s closed,” he announced, 
and disappeared with his burden inside the refrigerator. 

Helen glanced at her husband, then moved to go. 

John responded. “One moment, Helen,” he said decisively. 
He took his watch from his vest pocket. “It is exactly seven 
three,” he read aloud. 
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He could rely implicitly on his watch. He calculated that the 
bell had been two minutes fast. 

“I shall appeal to the young man,” he informed Helen. “We 
are beyond closing time by three minutes exactly... .”’ He 
suspended his sentence dramatically, then finished triumphant- 


ly, . but not by five.’’ He replaced the watch. 

He would mend matters by a winning bonhomie, step into 
the breach, as it were. Helen should have her roast; she should 
not be penalized for his tardiness in setting out on their little 
errands, 

As the young man reappeared, John straightened his 
shoulders confidently. “Here you see us,”’ he said to him, “‘late, it 


is true. The bell has rung. 


“Look, Mister. You heard me. The boss is gone.” The young 


man shoved past Helen, stepped over the basket at John’s 


feet, and faced the great yellow square of wood used as a carving 
table. 

Helen turned toward the door. 

“Helen,” John ordered, ‘I must insist that you make no move 
to go.” 

He had met such recalcitrance from young men before. There 
would be no display of it now, certainly not before Helen while 
she was in his presence. He directed his voice to the back of 
the young man. 

“T suggest,” he said in the tone of authority he had perfected 
for his pupils, ‘that you give this lady the courtesy of your at- 
tention. We are well aware that the bell has sounded, that you 
are completing your duties for the day, a day no doubt spent 
well in courtesy and service, not to say arduously. s 

He paused, vaguely disconcerted by his own sentence, by the 
presence of Helen. The man went on cleaning the cutters lying 
on top of the carving block. He drew a long knife through the 
rag he held, then dropped it in the slot at the side of the table. 
John braced himself into his vest. He again consulted his watch. 


“It is now exactly seven seven,” he recommenced firmly, ‘‘or 
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four minutes since I first requested your services. My patience 
will hold precisely two minutes. If by that time... a full 
apology to this lady. 

He felt the words dwindle—as though they were exposing 
more than he intended, as though the person to whom they were 
directed had nothing to do with their meaning. 

Helen stood under the glare of the naked light globe hanging 
above, her hands motionless on the purse held in front of her, 
her eyes watching him. fl 

Familiarly, John felt the sweat come on his body, beading his 
forehead under the reddish hedge of his hair and along the 
thin eyebrows. His finger went up to the frame of his glasses, 
adjusting the lens nearer his eyes. He mustered his indignation; 
replaced his watch. 

“I demand,” he began. The dislocated pitch of his voice in 
the closed room startled him. 

Che man, with a jerk of his wrist, nicked the cleaver he was 
wiping into the edge of the carving block, turned, stepped over 
the basket in front of him, and stopped before John’s face. 

“You talk too much, Mister,” he said. 

John’s blood surged upward. Then the preposterous moment 
happened. His brain blinding with frustrated fury, he struck 
out at the contempt in front of him. 

The man responded backward seeking weight for his fist, met 
the heavy basket behind. His arms went wide for support then 
his balance toppled. He went over, the back of his head con 
necting neatly with the upward point of the cleaver left stand- 
ing in the chopping block. The knife loosened from its easy 
nick in the table, went, the upper point of the blade deep in 
the skull, with the man to the floor. Convulsively the figure 
tried to raise itself, then collapsed, the cleaver angled over the 
head like a crooked stroke of fate. 

John gazed at the performance as if it had nothing to do with 
him. He watched the blood seep through the hair. 


Then he reacted. 
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Reaching down, he frantically collected the oranges scattered 
from the overturned basket, jamming them back under the lid, 
muttering idiotically about getting home. 

Suddenly he quit, crouched toward the figure on the floor, 
extending his arm until it touched the chest. Then he put his 
hand under the apron for the heart. 

His head twisted upward toward Helen, the eyes bulging 
behind the lens into panic. He fumbled forward on his knees, 
cautiously took hold of the handle of the cleaver. He tried to 
release it from the skull. The blood suddenly pooled down the 
side of the head and a line of mottled white appeared along the 
easing blade. He screamed thinly. 

He stumbled to his feet, holding his hands out from his 
clothes, went for the door, then stopped in the center of the 
room. He turned to Helen. 

“Wait here,” he told her. “You wait here.” 


He gazed round the shop crazily, then lurched to the door 


and out into the passageway. Three or four people were stand- 


ing at the far end. 

“Help!” he screeched. 

He turned to the doors on his left leading from the market. 
Then he saw the alarm box at the side. He groped for the lever 
and yanked. 

Che silence in the building shattered. Through the clangor 
he saw the men at the far end running toward him. 

“Don't go in!” he yelled at them. “Don’t touch anything!” 
He felt the wet horror at the rims of his eyes. “I tried to get 
it out!” 

The butchers, following his stare, crowded through the open 
doorway of the shop. 

A policeman appeared at John’s side. 

“Where's the trouble?” 

John looked up at him, hanging to the lever. He tried to 


master the spasms in his throat. 
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The policeman grasped his arm and pulled his hand from 
the lever; directed John before him into the shop. The butchers 
were grouped around the body on the floor, talking excitedly. 
The policeman quickly stepped forward. 

‘‘He’s dead,” one of the butchers informed him. 

Abruptly, John felt the words unclog in his throat. “My wife 
wanted to buy some meat,” he told them. The figures with him 
in the room seemed blurred together. He made his eyes focus. 
The policeman was kneeling on the floor. 

John went forward talking down at him. “‘It was an accident,” 
he explained. “A lamentable accident. . . . The man fell. . . 
My wife... .” 

The policeman rose, ignoring him, went to the telephone 
on the standing desk against the wall, and put in a call. 

John turned to the butchers. He became aware of his body’s 
shaking but he would elucidate in a few words, a few simple 
words. “I was standing here,” he showed them feverishly. “It 
was seven seven exactly.” He took out his watch and held the 
face out to them. “No, it must have been seven nine or ten. The 
knife was on the table and as he fell back. . . .”’ He flayed his 
arms to show them, bending forward. But his arms didn't do 
it right. It wasn’t like a man falling. He looked up at the faces 
staring at him. 

One of the butchers spoke. “The cleaver got up off the block 
and hit him over the head,” he suggested. 

John clutched blindly at response. “Yes!” 

The words sank in. 

“No,” he told them. The faces still watched him. “No!” he 
contradicted, the syllable screwing upward into a thin pitch. 
He almost gave way to the sobbing that crushed in him. 

The policeman was back beside him. 

John grabbed his arm. ‘‘He was standing here—exactly here 


when he fell over the basket.’ Yes! He had forgotten to draw 
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their attention to the basket. He gestured eagerly. ‘It was the 
basket. Z 

Disgusted, one of the butchers looked at the policeman, 
jerked his head in the direction of the floor. “His fingerprints 
will be on the handle,” he said. 

John’s eyes switched to the cleaver sticking up over the head. 
For a moment his brain stumbled, then the meaning flashed. 
“I didn’t touch the knife!” Then he remembered. He looked 


around wildly, saw Helen. ‘“‘Helen!’’ He switched back to the 


policeman. ““My wife was here. The whole time. My wife is 


witness.” Helen was his witness. It was because of her, he'd 
done it. Helen would corroborate his every word. “It was about 
my wife. He had insulted my wife. We were late. We had just 
got inside when the bell sounded. I remember I consulted my 
watch.” He realized his watch was still in his hand. He held it 
up, demonstrating. ‘““The bell had sounded at seven when I 
found out the time. . . . That is, the bell had actually sounded 
at seven two when I found out. = 

The proper order of the words was wrong; his watch had 
nothing to do with what he was telling them. 

The policeman looked up from the notebook in which he 
had been writing. He turned to where Helen stood. “Perhaps 
you can tell us what your husband found out.” 

She felt sure enough now. 

With a nod of her head she indicated the figure on the floor. 


‘That he’d been making love to me,” she said. 





Fray Angelico Chavez 


A ROMEO AND JULIET 
STORY IN 
EARLY NEW MEXICO 


ANTA F EIn 1733 was a Very old town 

already, a small cluster of low adobe 

houses around a plaza and the much taller 
church; but the great mountain behind it lent 
it considerable impressiveness both winter and 
summer. Albuquerque was but a quarter of a century old, hence 
much smaller as to the number of dwellings and the size of the 
church; in summer it was almost lost among the cottonwoods on 
the flat riverbank,but the sharp outline of the high range to the 
east was near enough as to give it character also. Trafhc between 
the two settlements was of the barest, due chiefly to primitive 
modes of travel over difficult winding trails. Yet both came close 
together in that year to provide the scenes for a real-life drama 
having the more pleasant features of Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet—and some of the heart tragedy, too, even if there were no 
deaths or carnage to mar or prevent a. happy ending. 

It was the old story of a boy and a girl in love hounded by 
parental disapproval, the plot found in folklore and written 
classics all over the world. We owe the New Mexico version, 
however, not to some professional or amateur purveyor of ro- 
mances who wished to regale posterity with a delectable scandal, 
but to a court clerk down in Mexico City who sandwiched the 


incident, as a case in point, between dry and drawn-out legal 


17! 
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proceedings regarding ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Other ancient 


archives from Sevilla, Mexico City, and Santa Fe, help us in 


identifying the chief persons of the play. 

Manuel Armijo and Francisca Baca were the lovers. Their 
romance was as tender as that of the Veronese young couple, 
and they were just as handsome and sweet in each other's eyes, 
no matter how they might have actually looked. The dun adobe 
walls and rough vigas of Santa Fe and Albuquerque were a far 
cry from southern Europe’s bright-tiled roofs and graceful colon- 
nades, but the great Sangre de Cristo and Sandia ranges made 
marvelous backdrops nevertheless. The elder Bacas and Armi- 
jos, with knives stuck in their sashes under homespun capes, and 
leering at each other from under low-crowned wide sombreros, 
were the silken-hosed, sword-wielding gentry of other times and 
other lands. 

Why Francisca Baca’s family objected to the match is easy 
to see and important to know. The girl's parents are singled 
out first because the Armijos are not recorded as having inter- 
fered. It was a matter of family pride among the Bacas who 
claimed direct descent from a First Conquistador; for Don An- 
tonio Baca, a captain in the local militia, prided himself in 
being a great-great-grandson of the original Baca, Don Crist6- 
val Baca, who had come to New Mexico in 1600. He further- 
more believed himself to be, though mistakenly, a descendant 
of the already legendary Nufies Cabeza de Vaca. Antonio’s wife, 
Dofia Maria de Aragon, was relatively a newcomer who had ar- 
rived with her parents in 1693 at the time of the Reconquest of 
New Mexico by Don Diego de Vargas; this lent luster to her 
own family of the Aragén and Ortiz clan, over and above the 
important fact that, like the Baca, it passed for pure Spanish, 
although previously established in the Valley of Mexico for 
some generations. 

Ihe Armijos, on the other hand, were not only late-comers, 


having arrived fully six months after the glorious retaking of 
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Santa Fe from the Indians by Governor de Vargas, but they 
very casually admitted that they were mestizos from Zacatecas. 
Of the four grown sons who had come with their parents, An- 
tonio Duran de Armijo was the only surgeon in “El Reyno de 
la Nueva México” at the time and for many years to come, and 
was very dexterous with the pen as well as with the scalpel, quite 
an envious distinction in a crude little world of cattlemen and 
of part-time militiamen who could not sign their names for 
the most part. But at the time of this story neither Antonio Ar- 
mijo nor his brothers José and Marcos had any son of marriage- 
able age by the name of Manuel. At least there is none on rec- 
ord. The fourth brother, however, Vicente Durdn de Armijo, 
had not only one but three sons with the same name: Manuel 
el Primero, Manuel el Segundo, and Manuel el Tercero. So the 
odds are three to nothing that Vicente was the father of our 
hero. The first Manuel had been sent as a boy to Guadalupe del 
Paso in order to learn a trade as a tailor’s apprentice, and there, 
it appears, he married and established himself. The second Man- 
uel married a Lucero de Godoy girl in Santa Fe (a year after our 


story) , and later moved down to Albuquerque to fill that lower 


part of the Rio Grande valley with Armijos. Then it must be 


Manuel III who was stirring up the coals of trouble in the exclu- 
sive Baca hearth. 

But if Don Antonio Baca objected to Armijos in general, he 
had greater reason for refusing to have Manuel Armijo for 
his son-in-law. The boy’s mother was a Maria de Apodaca who 
had been born in a pueblo of an unknown Tewa father and a 
Spanish or part-Spanish girl who had been captured by the In- 
dians in the Great Rebellion of 1680. Moreover, Maria's un- 
fortunate mother, after she had been rescued with her child by 
the conquering De Vargas forces twelve long years after, later 
married the Governor's Negro drummer. The fact that Manuel 
Armijo’s mother was a Negro’s step-child did not better his 


chances at all. But now to Manuel and Francisca. 
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In early Spanish civil and church law, when a youth and a 
maiden fell in love but the latter's family refused to give her 
hand in marriage, the boy could appeal to the courts and have 
the girl deposited in a neutral home for some time, where she 
was supposed to make up her own mind without the interfer- 
ence of relatives on either side. Any such interference brought 
on the penalty of excommunication on those breaking the 
law. Manuel Armijo knew his law, at least in this regard, and 
better than his foes had bargained for. When he appeared before 
the Lord Vicar and Ecclesiastical Judge to plead his case, he 
took along two witnesses, an itinerant shoemaker and a farm 
laborer from the Rio Abajo district who happened to be in 


town. These ‘friends to Romeo” were to prove invaluable aids 


in overcoming the many obstacles thrown in Manuel’s path by 


the very court which ought to have been an unbiased arbiter. 

Don José de Bustamante y Tagle was the Vicar at this time. 
As the legal person of the Bishop of Durango twelve hundred 
miles away, and as a member of the late Governor's family, his 
sway in Santa Fe was considerable. This priest was an intimate 
friend of Don Antonio Baca. What is more, two of Don Anto- 
nio’s brothers had married into the Bustamante social group, 
and a first cousin of his was the wife of the prominent Captain 
and merchant, Don Nicolas Ortiz, whose aunt was Don An- 
tonio’s mother-in-law. All in all, it was a welter of affinities and 
consanguinities in higher circles that formed a formidable bas- 
tion between poor Manuel Armijo and Francisca Baca. Of neces- 
sity an integral part of this barrier, the Vicar could not approve 
of such a marriage. But here he was confronted by the young 
swain himself and his two witnesses in due legal form. It may 
be that he tried to dissuade Armijo from his purpose, or offered 
him a bribe to leave the north country and join his elder brother 
at Guadalupe del Paso. That sort of thing has been tried before, 


and ever shall be. At any rate, Armijo remained resolute, and the 
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Vicar had no other choice than to carry out the law, although with 
some reservations that were already ticking in his mind. 

First, he interviewed Francisca Baca privately, but she proved 
just as headstrong as her lover. This vain attempt over, he had 
her solemnly conducted to the home of a certain Don José 
Reafio y Tagle. There she was to think seriously upon the mat- 
ter and, after weighing the disadvantages following a marriage 
with Armijo, return a negative answer. But her reply was still 
most affirmative when she was questioned some time later. Then 
the anger of Santa Fe’s society broke loose upon her little head. 
Her uncles and cousins, not to mention her local aunts, came 
secretly to the house, despite the threat of excommunication, 
and tried to dissuade her from marrying Armijo. Her own 
father threatened to kill her with his own sword. Young blades 
among her relations were ready to do away with Armijo him- 


self. Even the Vicar, avoiding the church penalty by appearing 


personally, sent her a message. Even if she were pregnant, it 


said, everything would be taken care of nicely and quietly. Now 
was the time for sorely beset Francisca, had she ever read Shake- 


speare, to lean out of the window and cry: 


“O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 


Deny thy father and refuse thy name.” 


Crazed finally by these incessant visits and threats which gave 
her no rest, or, what is more likely, to gain some respite for her 
tired mind, Francisca bowed at last to her kinsfolk’s wishes; 
only then was she taken home from the Reafio residence which 
to her had become a madhouse. Really, it had not been a “neu- 
tral home.”” Don José Reafio was also a Bustamante on his 
mother’s side. His wife was a Roybal, another family of that 
closely-knit society; her brother Mateo was already engaged to 
Francisca’s sister Gregoria; she was, moreover, a sister of the 


Vicar who had preceded Bustamante and who was to succeed 
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him when all this trouble was over. Both Reafio and his wife 
had given Francisca no rest in the intervals left her by her more 
immediate relatives. In the end, it all had turned out into a 
pitched battle between the Spanish-born Bustamantes of the 
mountains of Santander and a lone youth from the hills of 
Santa Fe with more Indian than Spanish blood in his lovelorn 
heart. And Spain had won, apparently, forgetting for the nonce 
that all her songs and tales give true love the victory in the end. 


sack in her father’s house, Francisca recanted, to her credit 
and our admiration. Don Antonio Baca began fuming anew, 


and this time resorted to a different strategy. He put his daugh- 


ter on one of his best horses and sent her under armed escort 
to Albuquerque “twenty-four leagues away,” a tremendous dis- 
tance in those days of travel by horse or ox-drawn carreta. She 
was to be deposited in the home of her aunt, Donia Josefa Baca, 
who owned a prosperous hacienda at Pajarito. 

How often did not Francisca look back during that first day's 
journey, as the horses trudged down the dusty road towards La 
Ciénaga under a bright July sun, especially when her father’s 


house, and her lover's home, blended in the distance with the 
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ochre earth of which they were made. The last to fade away was 
the great adobe Parroquia of St. Francis which she had always 
imagined as the biggest building on earth; she had not been 
baptized in it since it was not finished until five years after her 
birth, and she had not been born in Santa Fe anyway, but she 
had often dreamed of kneeling at its high altar blazing with 
candles, and her Manuel at her side placing the ring on her 
finger and pouring the arras into her open palms. Only the great 
blue and green mountain, called the Sierra Madre in those days, 
remained in sight all day long, seeming to raise herself even 
higher the further away she rode, as if telling her like a fond 
mother that she would not forget. But as the horses began pick- 
ing their painful way down the black volcanic boulders of La 
Bajada, the Sierra Madre regretfully turned away and out of 
sight, and the Jémez range appeared in front, all purple in the 
glory of the crimson sunset behind it; but to Francisca that hue 
and the rough contour of the ridges were more like the sad 
purple cloth thrown over the images of saints from Passion 
Week until Good Friday. It was dark when they reached the 
pueblo of Santo Domingo; there the party spent the night in 
the houses of the Alcalde Mayor, the only Spanish home in the 
entire district. Next morning they started out again along the 
lush groves of the Rio del Norte, a monotonous but easier trip 
now that familiar landmarks were well out of sight. At noon 
they stopped to rest at the post of Bernalillo, her parents’ home- 
town where she herself had been born almost twenty-one years 
before, but she did not remember the place nor many of the 
vast Baca relationship which came to greet her. The Sandia 
Mountain, shaped like a mammoth watermelon when viewed 
from the north, now kept her interest as they rode along its 
precipitous western flank all afternoon, her eyes scaling each 
succeeding sky-scratching cliff all the way down the broadening 
valley, until nightfall found them approaching the ranch of 
Dofia Josefa Baca. 
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Although Don Antonio Baca knew his sister Josefa well, 
he had not reckoned with her strong-willed nature, much less 
with her own views on love problems such as the one he was 
thrusting upon her, Alone and unmarried, she had developed 
her inheritance into a prosperous hacienda and had borne and 
reared six healthy children besides. One can take it for granted 
that Aunt Josefa quickly won her niece’s confidence. She most 
certainly got a different version of the Santa Fe maneuvers, not 
only from the girl's lips, but from the Albuquerque men who 
had gone with Manuel Armijo before the Vicar. What Aunt 
Josefa did to solve the problem in true playwright fashion may 
be detected in an unforgettable (yet long-forgotten) incident 
that took place in the Albuquerque church sometime later. 

It was the tenth day of August, in the year 1733, the Feast of 
the martyr St. Lawrence. This feast day was celebrated by the 
Spanish population all over New Mexico in memory of those 
many Franciscans who had been massacred by the Indians on 
this very day in 1680. While the Bacas and Bustamantes and 
the rest of the Santa Fe folk were putting on their finery and 


repairing to the great Parroquia for Mass, the people of the 


lower valley were flocking to the nearest Mission, those around 
Albuquerque to the smaller church of San Francisco Xavier (to- 
day San Felipe) which faced the Sandia from the plaza by the 
river. 

Dona Josefa Baca came with her children from Pajarito ac- 
companied by her niece who drew all eyes to herself—and also 
whispered comments among the bystanders—for her frustrated 
romance had become well known by now despite the difficult 
means of communication. Francisca and her aunt looked par- 
ticularly devout that morning as both took their places far up 
in front near the altar. Had the congregation seen their faces 
during the chanting of the Mass, they might have caught a 
nervous twitch of apprehension now and then, or a faint smile 


of anticipation. No sooner was the Mass over than the people 
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began milling and pushing their way out the front door, to 
watch the play of Moors and Christians and the horse races that 
were to follow. They had not noticed that the priest had re- 
mained at the altar instead of repairing to the sacristy as usual. 

Dona Josefa nudged her niece and they both arose and walked 
close together towards the open sunlit door. As they reached 
the front, a young man stepped out from behind the door, 
grasped the young lady by the arm, and swiftly marched her up 
to the altar where the Padre was waiting. Soon the church filled 
up again when word got outside that Manuel Armijo and Fran 
cisca Baca were being married. The ceremony went on without 
interruption, either because everybody was so completely taken 
by surprise, or because there were no men present of that im- 
pious stamp who would dare to profane the holy place with 
violence. 

Fray Pedro Montano, the Franciscan pastor of Albuquerque 
who ended this true drama happily without the aid of fatal 
herbs and potions, later wrote up the case for his Superior so 
that the latter might present it to the Viceregal Court in the 
City of Mexico as an illustration of the secular Vicar’s abuse of 
authority. In doing so, the friar makes it appear as though the 
incident in church was entirely spontaneous and unrehearsed; 
that, confronted by this unexpected action of the groom, and 
having questioned the parties concerning the whole matter, he 
had married them then and there “to avoid greater incon 
veniences.” But through it all shines forth the genius of Dofia 
Josefa, who had previously contacted the friar, the groom, the 
various witnesses, and who very likely concocted the plot that 
ended in such a successful coup. 

As noted in the beginning, the more pleasant features of 
Romeo and Juliet are here present. That nameless Nurse, whom 
Shakespeare purposely created in rough contrast to the gentle 


spoken protagonists and their highborn families, who minced 


no words when speaking or spoken to, and who was a most ef 
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ficient go-between in the lovers’ trysts and in arranging for the 
wedding with wise old Friar Lawrence, was admirably played 
by Dofia Josefa Baca. Fray Pedro Montafio resembles Shake- 
speare’s famous Franciscan in his human understanding if not 
in his outlandish way of concluding the affair. Romeo and Juliet 
ends with a churchyard scene strewn with fresh corpses after a 
bit of sword-play. Although there were no killings after the 
wedding of Manuel and Francisca, a duel did flare up as the 
people poured out a second time onto the walled campo santo 
in front of the church. Two individuals by the name of Antonio 
de Chavez and Antonio Montoya, who had begun disputing as 
to whether the friar did the right thing or not, suddenly drew 
out knives from their sashes and began taking each other’s 
measure. The crowd promptly disarmed them, however. Nor 
do we know who it was that took whose part, for Montoya was 
married to Francisca’s sister Ynés, and Chavez was the husband 
of her cousin Antonia Baca. 

That the Bacas in Santa Fe did not immediately approve of 
the marriage is shown by the fact that Manuel and Francisca 
did not have their velacién (or solemn nuptial blessing with 
ring, coins, and candle) until two years later, when Francisca’s 


dream came true as she knelt with her one true love before the 


high altar of the Santa Fe Parroquia. But in the last will and 


testament which Don Antonio Baca made in 1755, there ap- 
pears the name of Manuel Armijo among his six sons-in-law. 
Dona Josefa Baca, too, drew up a will in 1746, in which she 
asked God's mercy for having been such a great sinner by hav- 
ing, though unwed, the six children who inherited her property 


in the order named. 
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A BUSHFUL OF SPARROWS 


I shall be a lewd old man. 

If I have wealth, and a front lawn, there 

In sun and dark will lovers and their sweethearts pair, 
And fat angleworms entwine, 

And rutty sparrows, full of spunk, 

All hotly feather in the honeysuckle scent 

Until shocked deacons run to ring the bells 

And push with grubby sweating hands their virtue in, 
As spinsters shake their petticoats and fall 

While the virtuous cover their heads with aprons 
And cry like nightingales. 


I will have a house full of wicked children 
Different in shape and size and the colors of their eyes, 
But all of them juicy with wickedness! 
They will not go to school. 
They will rob my neighbor's peaches off his wall. 
In the night you will hear their voices convex 
with lewd designs. 
They will stalk the morning sun stiff-legged like colts 
While they guard silence, a great apple among them, 
And walk as soft as violets 
Until 
Clatter and roar and pell mell pound 


They tear a street of houses like paper and throw it 
away. 


I shall have a pretty boy with eyes like summer clouds 

To bring me ripened pears and bunches of gold 
grapes in bed, 

And a mistress with breasts as tender as mallow 

To rub warmth in my shins. 
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Young girls will run when they see me come 

And cry Oh Oh as I undo them. 

Good wives and plump matrons will squeak like mice 
When my lads overtake them 

And the churchbells all will go cr-r-ack cr-r-ack, 

As they tumble them down from the steeples. 


I shall breed stallions and mares, 
Feeding them honey and hot Sorento wines 
Till their eyes grow rounder than moons 
And they leap over fences like feathers. 
Great cats with silver teeth and muscled fur 
Will couple in rooms that smell of sulphur and perfume, 
Or corridors where tall girls with honey mouths, 
Like orchids in nunneries, walk in a sound of thighs 
and silk 
To music Byzantine and shrill 
On into rooms with painted walls and windows 
full of eyes. 


When I am exceedingly old, 

The marrow hollowed out of my bones, 
My lights burned out, 

I will grow pious as an outworn sin, 
And suck the warm cathedral airs, 


Drink the organ music up like wine, 


(The blossomy dresses of the girls, 

The faces of boys waxy with godliness; 

lapping of rosaries and heels) 

While churchmen with their collars backside out, 

Rubbing their hands, rejoice 

And walk home stoutly to their wives 

Io thank themselves for all the sinners saved. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND 
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SEMESTER’S END 


My lecture ends, that has no New Year's Day, 
And nervous freshman moult 

The lectured-look before they stand and go 
Toripen in the fields. 


Religious feet, by nature, lead me hence 
Into the library 


Where quarreling centuries befriend me as 


Each other's enemy. 


And here to watch the day in murrain-glow 
Decay from other days 

Clandestinely, and sense the dust falling behind 
The mummy's painted eyes. 


Thus, on a checkered floor, bookish-bitter, I stand, 
A king allowed to tour 

Behind his pawns one timid step 
Into a safer square. 


And O, dear Queen, shall we grieve the more 
That I am limited, 
Or that your daring flights must finish when 
King Dull is checkmated? 
J. R. SQUIRES 


PASTORAL 


His gentle name is Joseph, as 

was her cat’s; they encountered June 
the month of leaves and worms shyly 

in the mulberry grove which stands 
like a vista before the eyes of a mare 
many a mile from New York, New York. 
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Astounded that such love should tap 
them with its paws, they embarked upon 
the maple-sugaring of firs, succeeding 

to a romantic degree, while the world 
waited, tied to its stanchions of time 

and in pain to be milked of its worth. 


Their name together? Jones, perhaps, which 

maybe an anagram for love or sleep 

in Coptic ... The cat died drifting 

beneath a Buick, then do you marvel that 

they secrete in mulberry June to raise 

a pink family which is adverse to death? 
DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


ULTIMATELY 


It will take each of me. 

Some went before this. 

But what? But how? 

I thought I heard it once, on a bright, clear day 
Rosettes of cloud, birds singing their names. 
In the grass, a sound like snakes; 

In air, against bird-notes, 


Breaking of piano strings tuned higher than ear, 


Making music unbe. 


It must have been far off, for someone else. 
When for me 
It will break like sea wave in one sound breaking me, 
Taking me— 
Ditferent from you. 
Then 
A tapering off, 
A quietness, not dark, not light; 
A change, like 
Ice. 
CAROL REED SHOCKEY 





John Collier, Jr. 


LAURA GILPIN: 
WESTERN PHOTOGRAPHER 


PORTRAIT of Laura Gilpin is an observation on the west 
ern heritage of the artist. The sum is far more than a re- 
gional background. It embraces the concept of man in 

nature that so completely differentiates the westerner from the 
easterner. The easterner’s milieu is so often man against man, in 
contrast to the westerner’s vision of man against the mountains, 
man finding his way across the vast plain, the personal challenge 
against wilderness, time, and space. This is the frontier that today 
still leaves the western thinker apart, a voice unto himself, in con- 
trast to the eastern mind that moves with a group, a mind that is 
either in revolt against society or riding the wave with society. 

This individual concept has brought riches to the westerner, 
but it also has handicapped him. While he still uses his own honest 
but primitive tools to forge out a creative image, the easterner has 
at his fingertips every known device to make the work of an artist 
easier and more efficient, even if the finished product is slick and 
unindividual. The westerner, the poet of the great spaces, must 
sift for images and words with as much lonesome prospecting 
as his ancestors did with pick and pan, whereas the easterner, 
through the social group, swiftly picks up ready-made language 
and proven concepts. So, in contrast to the westerner’s isolation, 
the group impact becomes the easterner’s prime handicap. 


All these elements we find embodied in the forty years of Laura 
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Gilpin’s graphic development. At the age of thirteen, at the St. 
Louis Exposition of 1903, Laura Gilpin started her career of pho- 
tography, with a box camera. But Laura had to spend thirteen 
years growing up before the San Francisco Fair of 1916 completely 
absorbed her in photography. This fair that decided her career 
was an impact of great structures, broad avenues, and gigantic ma- 
terial achievements. Such an abstraction of the social dimension 
was not unusual among her western contemporaries. William 
Henry Jackson, who witnessed the opening of the West, took rela- 
tively few photographs of people as compared to his vast file of 
mountains, natural wonders, and man’s achievement in the form 
of railroad bridges. Many years later he remarked with some re- 
gret that he had traveled through the Navajo country and made 
no study of the Indians: ‘‘My goal was mineral resources and cliff 
dwellings.” 

Documentation of physical geography is the function of the ex- 


plorer, the man who measures himself by great seas and moun- 


tains. Documentation of society is primarily the expression of the 


revolutionary, the man who has become oppressed by a crowded 
economy. The heritage of the West is the great migration away 
from the congested Fast. “Go west, young man!”’ turned youth 
from a revolutionary to an explorer. 

Mathew Brady, Lincoln’s camera man, who was of Jackson's 
century, was one of the first photographers to record bluntly hu- 
man life as he found it. But Brady was an easterner who never left 
the East and who established his form in the heat of battle. There 
is little doubt that Brady had an articulate social awareness, and 
his Civil War records, taken ten years before Jackson began his 
career and many decades before Gilpin, caught a grim and reveal- 
ing reaction to war, comparable to the etchings of Goya. 

The technical development of photography had little to do 
with this phenomenon. Brady's materials were inferior to those 
of Jackson, and Gilpin’s materials have been from the start in- 


finitely superior to Jackson’s. But Laura Gilpin today still prefers 
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to make all her photographs with the traditional view camera, re- 


gardless of the modern equipment that has been developed to 


make human documentation almost automatic. 

Laura Gilpin grew up in the west. Her father came to Colorado 
from Baltimore in 1882 and bought a cattle ranch near Colorado 
Springs. In 18g0 he married a girl from St. Louis and brought her 
to his Colorado ranch, where in 1891 Laura Gilpin was born. But 
in the cattle slump of the ‘go’s the ranch was sold and Mr. Gilpin 
turned to mining, while the family lived in Colorado Springs. 
Laura’s family did their best to rear her and her brother as prope 
eastern children. Laura spent all her school days in the society of 
“the Springs.” Even in those days Colorado Springs was a resort, 
filled with eastern visitors and a few Europeans. But the moun 
tains and the plains of Colorado were Laura's home. The out- 
doors and life in the saddle were far more intriguing than the tea 
parties of mining tycoons and visiting English sportsmen. When 
Laura was thirteen her family sent her east for four years to a girl's 
finishing school in Connecticut. Here she found Latin a perplex 
ing chore, but she was good in math and much absorbed in physi 
cal geography and music and athletics. 

After the San Francisco World’s Fair that decided her career, 
Gilpin went East again. At the age of twenty-six, Laura enrolled 
at the famous Clarence White School of Photography in New 
York City. She buried herself in her studies and absorbed herself 
with New York. But Laura was a country girl, and she apparently 
missed the great social upheavals that inspired Lewis Hines and 
Jacob A. Riis to use photography to make their tremendous con 
tributions toward social awareness. Hine with his records of the 
immigrants from Europe, and Riis with his epic documentation 
of the slums, changed the course of social welfare in the city of 
New York—and also the course of photography. These men were 
still working when Gilpin was in New York, but they had little 
influence on her career. 


How could she have returned to the West without being influ- 
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enced by Riis and Hine? Probably because they were not among 


the photographers who were popular in that day. Even though 
their work was known to many of her colleagues, no one recog- 
nized their work as an important development to follow. They 
were recognized more by sociologists than by artists and photog- 
raphers, and it was not until many years later that these men in- 
fluenced the course of photography. 

Gilpin returned to the West with the pseudo-art conscious soft- 
focus technique that was the rage of the day, rather than the bit- 
ing clear images of these two pioneers. Alone, without the stimu- 
lus and fellowship of a group, Laura Gilpin proceeded to throw 
out inferior techniques from her work. It is a tribute to her in- 
tegrity that she was able to overcome crippling effects of the soft- 
focus lens entirely by her own determination. The need for ac- 
curate social record produced the sharp negative of Jacob Riis. It 
was the infinite western horizons that caused Gilpin to stop her 
soft-focus lens down to f:64 to obtain brilliant hairline definition. 

This was only the initial step in throwing out the decadent in- 
fluences of 1916. Photographers of that period were doing their 
best to imitate paintings, just as the painters of the same era were 
trying to imitate the amazing graphic honesty of the photograph. 
It has taken Gilpin thirty years of work to emerge from photo- 
painting to the honest photography of her work today, and it was 
the mountains of the west that drove her forward. Financial re- 
sponsibilities forced Gilpin to work in this popular sentimental 
mode long after she was ready for a more realistic approach. Her 
photographs of people retained the sentimental posed form long 
after she was producing magnificent photographs of nature that 
stand alongside the work of Adams and Weston in their honesty 
and clarity. 

Laura Gilpin’s work can be classified in three periods, three 
published books. The dates of these volumes are amazingly close: 
1941, 1948, and 1949. Yet they best sum up her thirty-odd years of 
development. For one of the interesting facts of Laura Gilpin’s 
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life is that her most vital development is taking place in her later 
fifties, and undoubtedly these books more than any other factor, 


have accelerated her development. Again it is self-examination 


rather than group influence that has developed her personality. 


Laura Gilpin’s first attempt to photograph people for an ob- 
jective reason was around 1925 when she became interested in 
lantern slides of the Southwest. Through the winters Laura did 
routine commercial photography in Colorado Springs, and in the 
summers, on vacation field trips, she began assembling a slide file 
on the Pueblo culture of the Southwest. It was from the body of 
this material that her first book, The Pueblos: A Camera Chroni- 
cle; was made. Published by Hastings House in 1941, it was a mod- 
est volume designed as a tourist handbook to the archaeological 
wonders of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Though the material for the Pueblo book was published more 
than twenty years after her studies in New York, it contained 
much of this early period—soft-focus photography and self-con- 
sciously posed models that made her scenes of Indian life appear 
more like museum sets than breathing human beings. Her ap- 
proach to the Indians was through archaeology rather than soci- 
ology. This was not because Gilpin did not feel the Indian, but 
rather that the concepts and techniques for accurate social obser- 
vation were not yet in her experience. 

The Pueblo book was also Gilpin’s first attempt to relate pic- 
tures in a significant continuity, rather than just “‘views” or ro- 
mantic photo-painting. What the book did display was a thorough- 
ness and seriousness of intent, and a genuine literary instinct to- 
ward the book medium. The pictures are accompanied by an ex- 
haustively researched text that succeeded admirably in simplify- 
ing the highly involved subject of southwestern archaeology. The 
book was a financial success. 

Between The Pueblos and her second book came the Second 
World War, and an experience that cut like a river through her 


life. She was “‘drafted”’ as the official photographer for the Boeing 
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airplane factory in Kansas. This experience challenged her to 
tackle a completely new medium, industrial photography. This 
assignment carried her into some of the most vital defense work 
of the war, in the laboratory, on the ground, and in the air. The 
tremendous amount of material to be covered, the successive 
deadlines, the shortage of laboratory assistance, developed Gil- 
pin’s technical ability to the extreme and gave her the confidence 
to approach any problem regardless of size. 

During the war years, the Pueblo book had made enough sales 
to encourage Hastings House to publish a second book by Laura 
Gilpin. In 1932 she had made a trip to the ruins of Chichén Itza 
in Yucatan with an expedition from Colorado Springs. It was the 
negatives of this trip that convinced the publishers to put out 
Temples in Yucatén: A Camera Chronicle of Chichén Itz. Gil- 
pin made a second trip to Yucatan in 1946 to complete the ma- 
terial of the book. This project was a major undertaking and the 
first time Gilpin had the opportunity to gather material directly 
for a projected book. 

The published work showed real growth. Technically the pho- 
tographs were sharper, better composed, and more resourceful. 
Che plates of the book are thrilling from their sheer photographic 
beauty. It was in this book that Gilpin truly defined her medium, 
photography. She had cast off every influence but that of light, 
the extreme possibilities of her lenses, and the flexibility of her 
negatives. One missed only a more comprehensive approach to 
her setting—temples buried in the jungles of Yucatan, in the heat, 


the great wilderness of the tropics. Instead it was just temples, 


beautifully and abstractly photographed. This failing was bal- 


anced somewhat by a group of pictures of modern Mayan Indians, 
a series on their home life and agriculture which is the best ob- 
jective photography of people that she has yet published. Again, 
the pictures were accompanied by a readable and highly authort- 
tative text. It made one wish she had been as probing with her 


camera as she was with her pen. 
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When Duell, Sloan, and Pearce asked her to photograph as well 


as write a popular book on the eighteen hundred miles of the Rio 
Grande, she accepted at once. In photographic circles there was 
criticism of the publishers’ choice: “She wouldn't be able to 
handle it; it’s completely out of her field,” and so on and on. Gil- 
pin ignored these criticisms. She started her work in a snowbank 
in Colorado and followed the Rio Grande to its mouth in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Rio Grande: River of Destiny challenged her on her weak- 
est resource, a working experience in sociology and economy. 
She conceived of the Rio Grande as a timeless current running 
through nature, a force that excluded man except where the rivet 
chose to interrupt his destiny. This concept explains why Gilpin 
chose to almost exclude man from the picture. 

This is functional in the birth of the river amid the peaks of 
the Rockies. Here Gilpin catches the eternal life of the river with 
a brilliant selection of symbol pictures—the melting snow and al- 
pine flowers, the weather-beaten mountain junipers and gnarled 
stumps. Here she also photographs her most vital people, in an 
environment she wholly understands—men in nature, sheepherd- 
ers, foresters, cowboys, and prospectors, who appear like wayfarers 
in the timeless journey of the river. Through New Mexico, too, 
she shows a concrete feeling for the place and the people. 

But as the river flows sleepily through the plains of Texas, her 
concept breaks down seriously. Here, where man has made per- 
haps the most spectacular use of the river, the book becomes 
colorless. It was also here that in her field work she encountered 
her greatest difficulties. Three times she covered the lower reaches 
of the river, but each time she encountered the same frustrations. 
She apparently was unable to create a shooting script that would 
bring in the drama of the great agricultural region and the mod- 
ern enterprise of Texas. 

Here the Rio Grande left the West of lonely mountains and 


plains and entered a region where the background was not nature 
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but man. Her material at once became hypersocial; the river be- 
came a servant to man’s resourcefulness, the economic life-stream 
of one of the greatest large-scale farming regions in the United 
States and of a comparably rich region in Mexico. True, this is 
a recent development, within the last generation, but should it 
for this reason be discounted? In the book, the river just flows by, 
more in harmony with the sleepy world of Old Mexico on the 
south than the boisterous booming state of Texas to the north. 

It is certainly valid to look upon the Rio Grande as a “‘river of 
destiny,” but it is a great disappointment to the reader to learn 
little of man’s use of the river through the centuries. ‘Two aspects 
have not been developed—the people who have lived by the river, 
and how they have used its waters. These subjects are touched 
upon here and there, but never with consistency. The reader 
would like to see systematically the character of each group that 
lives by the river. In the same way the reader would like to know 
how the men of each culture use the waters, how they irrigate 
their gardens as well as how they pan their gold. And the reader 
would want to see the harvest of the Rio Grande land, from chili 
to cotton. Only then would he have a picture of the Rio Grande 
as a river of destiny. 

The Rio Grande, despite its shortcomings, is a rewarding vol- 


ume to own. In every aspect it is an honest experience; the tre- 


mendous labor and tenacity of the author is met in every chapter. 


In the whole volume there is not one “‘slick” picture nor one glib 
phrase. In this day of sugar-coated journalism, this sincerity gives 
the book a deeply satisfying character. 

The book's significance in Laura Gilpin’s development is tre- 
mendous. ‘The Rio Grande book has placed her among the few 
published writer-photographers of the country, and at the same 
time has exposed her to the criticism of the leading social docu- 
mentarians, geographers, and photo-journalists. Gilpin is not dis- 


turbed. She views the reactions to her book thoughtfully, with- 
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out antagonism. In fact, she recently bought her first miniature 
camera. 

Laura Gilpin’s energies are without limit. She is now about to 
start on a project even more challenging than the Rio Grande, an 


essay on the Navajo. After years of photographing nature’s time- 


less forces that have moulded man, she is now going to photograph 
man himself and man’s devastating effect on nature. This seems, 
indeed, the completion of the long creative development of Laura 


Gilpin. 








Kenneth Lash 


A RESULT OF THE 
NEW CRITICISM * 


OETRY and fiction, when last seen, were obediently sliding 

down the long stem of a test tube, while the critic-in-white, 

attendant, hummed his new formula and stirred a 
catalyst.” 

It is unlikely that the few great writers of any age are much af- 
fected by their contemporary critics. But what happens to the less 
than great is also important, and they can be strongly affected. 
Because the world of art, like the world of politics or plumbing, 
consists largely of people for whom some form of external success 
or recognition is an eternally compromising ‘‘must,”” the promi- 
nent critics of any era, good or bad, inevitably affect many of the 


writers of that era. The effect is large if, as is true of our “new 


criticism” (now thirty years old) , the important critics are with 


few exceptions part of an active critical tradition which has gath- 
ered to itself the historical weight of time and consistency. The ef.- 
fect becomes formidable when, as today, a varying mixture of 


vanity and economic necessity leads the critic to combine his writ- 


* Lectures in Criticism, Bollingen Series XVI (N. Y., 1949), $3.50; Critiques and 
Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948, selected by Robert Stallman (N.Y.: Ronald Press 
Co., 1949), $5.00; New Directions XI, ed. by James Laughlin (Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, 1949) , $4.50 
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ing activity with simultaneous roles as professor and editor. This 
triangular function neatly circumscribes much of a writer's real 
audience, potential audience, and publishing opportunity. What 
this feat demands of the critic in the way of energy, it repays in 
influence. The influence of the new criticism has been for some 
years far too large. 

I suppose that the desirability of the influence of any particular 
body of criticism would have to be judged, aside from its effect 
upon criticism as a genre, in relation to three factors: its effect 
upon the artist, the audience, and the art it is criticizing. Part of 
the effect of the new criticism upon art might be described as ob- 
literative. It has brought about a baroque relationship between 
itself and art by the reckless quantity of its output and by its self- 
administered emphasis on that output (“Read this poem and the 
following eight analyses’; “Publish this story and these three 
critical essays’’) . It seems to me that when criticism, properly an 
adjunct to art, attempts a competing role, the art scene grows 
grotesque. 

This situation involves also the second of the three factors—the 
audience—for when the light that is supposed to illumine the 
stage becomes suddenly a spectacle in itself, the audience has little 
choice but to suspend individual concentration and start the gen- 
eral chattering surmise. It’s exciting, this bright light that is the 
new criticism; but strange as this may sound to some who have 
gone blind trying to follow it too closely, it's really an easier thing 
to watch than the work itself. It is precise and cold, and these are 


the very qualities that make it easier. Easier and less profitable for 


the audience. Disastrous for the writer who attempts to guide him 


self by it. 

Much of the harm that comes to the writer from the new criti- 
cism derives, ironically but logically, from the basic agreement 
among the critics (agreement in approach, which outweighs di 
versity of method and connects seemingly disparate conclusions) . 


Confronted by systematized, conformist (i.e., antiartistic) criti- 
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cal and editorial front, the writer as human finds himself cowed, 
directly and indirectly demanded of in terms of ‘desirable’ ap- 
proach to his art, and comes ultimately to write with one eye on 
the critics (whether in servility or spite hardly matters, for the ex- 
treme of influence remains the same in either case) . Evidence of 
this can be seen in New Directions XI. 

This anthology, as its title implies, purports to be a collection 
of pieces (mainly fiction and poetry) by our more original, 
more technically contributive contemporaries. As such, it should 
sparkle with life. I found it redolent with death, the death that 
comes to art by prescription. Generally speaking, it seemed to me 
that most of the poems followed critical dicta quite straightfor- 
wardly: they seemed invariably to end with a phrase like “‘some- 
where beyond time.” On the whole very metaphysical, full of cos- 
mic questions put with that classical restraint which consists of 
overstating in whispers. Many of the poems showed clearly what 
comes of critical hyperconcentration on the texture, ambiguity, 
and symbolica of the word, namely: a stilted forcing, a moving 
away from the natural word toward the shock-rich word, a bury- 
ing of structural form under the deep folds of phrases (all of 
these, interestingly enough, matters which the new critics origin- 
ally set out to remedy) . And, of course, the heavy price set upon 
the poet’s head, his enforced role of sheer brain piece, has lured 
most of these writers so far from the realm of their unforced ex- 
perience that a recognizable situation and a truly felt reaction are 
rarities among the book's poems (see W. C. Williams and Edwin 
Honig for notable exceptions) . 

Some of the poetry shares with most of the fiction the peculiar 
feel and visual quality of laboratory notations. As you know, the 
new criticism is essentially analytical, is at base a fragmentary and 
descriptive discipline like science itself. The stories reflect this in 
an unfortunate way, offering themselves as isolated lumps of evi- 


dence for an unindicated experiment. The basic approach is re- 
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vealed in connectives like ‘In spite of this, or was it because of it” 
—as if the writer felt that knowing was a good deal less important 
than offering the reader-critic untold interpretational possibili- 
ties by the simple means of presenting him with an amorphous 
mass to shape as he will The unceasing flirtation with ambiguity 
is scandalous, but scandal forms much of the basis of the stories. 
Their consistent content is the revelation of an unraked patch of 
inner life, done either in the searching or surrealistic modes. Sex 
and morbidity are the preoccupations; the tone is the shrill whine 
of utter candidness. 

The written body of the new criticism has little to do with the 
state of these stories, for it has so far limited itself mainly to poetry. 
It is rather in his role of teacher-editor and literary tone-setter that 
the new critic is involved here. But it's a large involvement none- 
theless. As editor of the little magazines he has been most content 
with stories written after the manner of the French dissectionists, 
e.g., Proust, the analyser; Celine, the self-revelator. As polemicist 
at the lectern or in the living room he has applied the same cryp- 
tographer’s approach to prose that he has to poetry. Part of the re- 
sult shows in these stories: the meaning with a capital M; the self- 
conscious texture; the safe pretension of the weighty fragment 


loaded with possible ramifications; and above all the tight little 


inner case history, analysable to the last significant speck on the 


rooming house window. There are partial exceptions like Paul 
Bowles, and one full exception, the Argentinian Jorge Luis Bor- 
ges, but on the whole the writing is dark, airless, and dishonest. 
I’m certainly not blaming all of this on the critics. I know the 
hundred different reasons, ranging from no money to no god, 
used at various times to explain the plight of much of our con- 
temporary writing. And of course the critics themselves are sub- 
ject to the historical process. But if this process is antiartistic, then 
the critics should point it out and attempt to move against it—and 


they don’t. Robert Stallman says that the new critics agree on the 
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fact that there is today ‘‘a glorification of the scientific vision at the 
expense of the aesthetic vision.” Agree is not quite the word. Fos- 
ter is better. And here is their share of the blame. 

When you set up Donne and the Metaphysicals as idols in a sci- 
entific age, and when you resurrect the ghost of that patient old 
phrase polisher, Pope, in a world boiling with released energy, 
you're encouraging a terrific split between contemporary poetry 
and contemporary reality. You're helping to bring about that re- 
curring historical phenomenon wherein it happens that as the 
masses march steadily towards hell, the writers get wittier and 
wittier. It’s a wondrous form of decadence, in which the dry in- 
tellect is preserved at the cost of the living wisdom. The writers 
catch on quickly, for it is an easy way out of their own required 
involvement. 

The purely analytic emphasis of the new critics’ approach is 
a proved artistic death dealer. ‘““There are two ways of disliking 
art: one is to dislike it; the other is to like it rationally,”’ said Os- 
car Wilde; “‘: . . instead of what the poem feels like, we try to de- 


cide what it says,’ comments Allen Tate. Wilde was making an 


epigram, but he was also making more sense. The silly thing, of 
course, is the split of mind and feeling. It’s not that in the case of 
the new critics the cart is put before the horse, but rather that it’s 
completelysunhitched. Only pure comedy is solely intellectual and 
can be profitably studied by the mind alone. If you apply the 
same apprgach to a serious poem, reduce it to an anatomically 
congruous arrangement of dry bones, it is not long before the 
“what makes it tick’’ of a poem surmounts in importance the 
poem itself, and your audience reduces itself by natural selectivity 
to a group of the scientifically curious. The poem becomes the 
property of the logician, the psychologist, the philologist, and 
their little nephew the semanticist. 

Surely good poetry and fiction are things beyond Ransom’s 
“definitive findings,” out of reach by their very nature of all the 


jargon of critical micrometrics. To get at a work of art one needs 
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all the mute variables of spirit. A poem, if it is to be anything at 


all, is not as the organicist assumes, a poem only: ultimately for the 


reader the poem is an experience, containing all the multifarious 
lights and shadows that structure an experience, and containing 
also the invisible particularity of experience. The analytic and 
descriptive methods of science are bound to be vitally incomplete 
when applied to the intuitive matter of art. And this vital incom- 
pleteness of the criticism communicates itself to the writing which 
is being done under the strange kind of jurisdiction of the contem- 
porary critic. The writer too will substitute analysis for the dy- 
namic intuitive synthesis. 

What to do about it? Very little, I suspect, except know it, pub- 
licize it, and try to move in the other direction .. . the direction 
leading especially toward reintegration of feeling in criticism (at 
which point the overanalytical ill must necessarily get cured) . As 
Henri Peyre says, the real critic must re-create in himself some of 
the inner fire and imagination of the artist if he wishes fully to 
perform his true function in regard to any given work. I think 
there can be little quarrel with what he says or with his emphasis. 
There is evidence for it in the nature of both the creative act and 
the aesthetic response. 

Surely the work of art which cannot penetrate our congenital 
detachment, cannot move beyond our intellect, is for us an un- 
successful work. There must be some measure of identification, 
of felt kinship. This may be achieved through the intellect, but it 
is finally a matter of emotional suffusion. The art object “reaches” 
us by inducing this suffusion through its particular kind of force. 
It makes little difference whether this force results primarily from 
form or content (which are at most points inseparable), for 
once the work has touched us emotionally it has become a part of 
us in the way that only emotional experience can. Most of our 
later intellectualizing about the work is simply a way of explain- 
ing to ourselves the reasons for the work's impact on us. But if we 


try to do this same thing with others we must fail, for we are giv- 
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ing them the reasons without the emotion. To err in the reverse 
is better, which is probably the reason why ‘appreciations’ are 
often more profitable than critiques. The force of the work must 
be re-created in the criticism, and with the force will come the 
feeling. When the intellectual function coexists with this, the 
criticism parallels the creative act. 

The artist himself, whether directly or indirectly, works ulti- 
mately from a felt reaction. This is the only kind of reaction 
strong enough to sustain the intense labor of creating. The man 
who thinks beomes a sage; the man who feels becomes an artist. 
His work on one level represents a conquering of his feeling by 
the act of creating, by applying form—an intellectual and intui- 
tive thing—to actuality and actuality-reaction—emotional and 
amorphous things. The finished work will contain both the origi- 
nal felt stimulus and the ordering of it—that is, both emotion and 


insight. Again, as the projection of a living experience successful 


art must necessarily contain within itself components of both 
mind and emotion. The aesthetic response then, must strike a 
roughly similar stance, must certainly accept and respond to the 
basic mind-emotion relationship of the work. Our critics especial- 
ly must do this. 

But it is already getting late in the day for attacking the new 
criticism point by point. Some of the critics have begun to do it 
themselves. In Lectures in Criticism (a disappointing series, I 
should think) Peyre has drawn up a neat list of particulars. And I 
wish to take partial exception to my own remarks if they imply, as 
I suspect they do, that I find nothing of interest or value in the 
large body of work which represents this new criticism. I have 
often profited by its separate insights and found the reading of 
Critiques and Essays in Criticism, which amounts in many cases 
to a rereading of some of the milestones of contemporary criti- 
cism, as often fascinating as infuriating. I enjoy the drydroll, con- 
descending distinction of Ransom, the dead-serious depth of 


Eliot, etc. But the fascination and the profit accrue from the sep- 
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arate essay and the isolated insight. The corpus of the new criti- 
cism still strikes me as dead cold turkey. 

Perhaps this differential is characteristic of all criticism, but the 
intellectual, analytic emphasis of the new criticism makes the 
case against it more stark. After all, art, as a living thing, is more 
important than what anyone thinks about it. Richer and more 
complex than anyone can think about it. The mind is no match 
for art. This particular mystery must be met with all the incalcula- 
ble variety and depth of the human spirit, for it is from this spirit 
that it springs. Not from behind the gray latticework of the brain, 


where the new critic sits blinking out at us. 
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John E. Longhurst 


THE BLACK LEGEND 
AND RECENT LATIN AMERICAN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


HE RECENT publication of two historical works on 

Latin America, one by Lewis Hanke and the other by Ir- 

ving Leonard, may be considered an important step in the 

development of a new attitude toward Latin American studies. 

Although neither of these two works professes to be a revolution- 

ary approach to Latin American history, the nature of their sub- 

ject matter and the fact that they both have been issued in the 

same year point up an increasing interest in social and cultural 
Latin American history. 

Lewis Hanke’s The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Con- 
quest of America’ treats of a phase of the Spanish conquest often 
overlooked by earlier historians. Hanke does not concern himself 
with the military deeds of the conquerors, nor with the institu- 
tional details necessary to a nation expanding into a new world. 
He demonstrates rather that, running parallel to the entire spec- 
tacle of the conquest, and to the subjugating and killing of In- 
dians, there was a strong movement, supported by humane vision- 
aries, to preserve the Indians and to protect them from their some- 
times overenthusiastic conquerors. He shows further that the 
Spanish home government did not confine all its activities to de- 


vising methods for the exploitation of the natural and human re- 


1 University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 
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sources of the New World, but exercised itself considerably over 
the problem of conservation of the life and dignity of the hapless 
Indian, in accordance with the ethical and moral tenets of the 
Christianity they hoped to bring to the natives. 

By treating the reading habits of the Spanish conquerors and 
colonizers in the new lands, Irving Leonard, in his Books of the 
Brave* does for the intellectual life of the New World what 
Hanke has done for the moral side. Not only does Leonard dem- 
onstrate that the Spanish conqueror enjoyed books as much as 
battle, but he shows that this seemingly unsoldierly pleasure was 
indulged in by a large portion of the Spanish troops. Leonard fur- 
ther points out that, contrary to common opinion, the Spanish 
colonists in the New World did not live in a cultural desert; that 


rather, they enjoyed a widespread dissemination of virtually all 


types of literature, and were fully as conversant with the intellec- 


tual currents of their day as were their supposedly more highly 
cultured countrymen of the homeland. 

Although neither of these works was written with the express 
intention of refuting the tradition of the Black Legend which for 
centuries has been associated with Spain and things Spanish, they 
both are outgrowths of recent efforts to disassociate the “Spanish 
character’ from the unfriendly caricature of the Black Legend. 

This famous legend of inherent Spanish cruelty is, like all cul- 
turally inherited attitudes, difficut to trace and even more difficult 
to dissipate, since it enjoys the heavy authenticity of inheritance. 
However, the legend can probably be traced to the sixteenth cen- 
tury when the modern state system took shape along the Atlantic 
coast of Europe, bringing with it international rivalries on a scale 
of organization far superior to the loosely knit system of medieval 
feudalism. Of the four nations which arose from the wreckage of 
feudalism, Spain and Portugal were the first to engage successfully 
in overseas expansion. France and England were too distracted by 


internal dissensions arising from the impact of the Protestant Ref- 


2 Harvard University Press, 1949. 
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ormation to enable them to participate effectively in colonial 
enterprise. 

Spain, in addition to her role as one of the early colonizing pow- 
ers, also enjoyed the prestige of being the most powerful nation in 
western Europe. Unlike Portugal, Spain was large enough both in 
terms of geography and population to play such a role. Unlike 
England and France, Spain was not disturbed by internal political 


difficulties growing out of the Reformation, because Spanish na- 


tionalism was so much a part of Spanish Catholicism that the new 
Protestant ideologies made no significant headway in the Iberian 
Peninsula. In the late fifteenth century Ferdinand and Isabella 
had established the Spanish Inquisition which, as a watchdog 
against heresy, affirmed Spanish religious conformity and thereby 
eliminated the perils of civil disturbance with a religious back- 
ground. In 1492 the Jews were expelled from Spain and the Moors 
ten years later. Spain was thus prepared for a fairly unanimous at- 
titude in the pursuit of Catholic interests. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Spain of Charles V and 
Philip II dominated the European international scene. Indeed 
one might justifiably be surprised if a nation which enjoyed over 
its rivals the advantages with which Spain was blessed in the six- 
teenth century did not make a concerted effort to shape the poli- 
cies of its neighbors to its own satisfaction. During the reign of 
Philip II, however, Spanish efforts to maintain her hegemony in 
Europe not only began to meet resistance, but also evoked such 
strong feelings of hostility among her rivals that Spain and Philip 
became the objects of an intense propaganda campaign designed 
to arouse patriotic spirits, especially of Englishmen and Dutch- 
men, against the evil machinations of the gloomy tyrant of the 
Escorial. 

As the husband of Queen Mary Tudor of England, Philip II 
entertained high hopes not only of bringing England back to 
Catholicism but also of directing England’s international policies 
in accordance with Spain’s own interests. However, the death of 
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Mary and the accession of the hardheaded Elizabeth to the English 
throne marked the end of Spanish influence and the beginning of 


a series of attacks on Spanish shipping which was to culminate 


in 1588 with the defeat of Spain’s famed Armada and to puta final 
end to Philip’s hopes of dominating England. In France, torn by 
civil wars of religion between Huguenot and Catholic, Philip 
naturally threw his support to the Catholic House of Guise in the 
hope of securing an influential voice in French policy in the event 
that the House of Guise should gain control of the French throne. 
Here too his ambitions were frustrated with the accession of 
Henry of Navarre, who, although he turned Catholic in order to 
consolidate his claim as rightful heir to the throne of France, 
nevertheless remained an avowed enemy of the House of Haps- 
burg in general and of Philip and Spain in particular. 

Even in his own dominions of the Spanish Netherlands Philip 
was to find that the rising tide of national feeling was to bring 
on a Calvinist revolution against the hated Spanish overlords. In 
his efforts to put down the revolt of the Dutch, Philip's agent in 
the Netherlands, the Duke of Alba, executed large numbers of 
revolutionaries and earned for Spain an unenviable reputation 
for brutal terrorism. That the practice of executing revolution- 
aries was a not uncommon procedure among nations other than 
Spain was lost to view in the heat of patriotic emotions engen- 
dered in the Dutch revolution against “foreign oppressors.” 

Thus by the end of the sixteenth century Spain found herself 
the target of bitter recriminations in western Europe. As is na- 
tural in such situations in which one national power attempts 
either to control the policies of other independent nations or to 
hold on to territories which belong to it by inheritance, such a 
nation inevitably becomes in the eyes of its rivals a perfidious 
monster and the symbol of all evil. 

Spain’s enemies did not lack material to prove their contention 
that Philip and Spain represented the ultimate in evil. During the 


latter part of the sixteenth century several works of the exposé 
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type appeared in support of this thesis. In 1567 a fugitive Spanish 
Lutheran, writing under the pseudonym of Reinaldo Gonzalez 
Montano, published in Heidelberg what is probably the first “‘in- 
side story’’ of the “black arts’ of the Spanish Inquisition. This 
work, entitled Arts of the Spanish Inquisition,’ was widely accept- 
ed among Spain’s enemies as an authentic proof of Spanish cruel- 
ty and intolerance in religious matters. In 1580 William of 
Orange, leader of the Dutch revolt against Spain, wrote his fa- 
mous A pology, a sixteenth century “white book” which detailed 
Spanish wickedness and defended the Dutch revolution asa right- 
eous crusade against evil. In 1594 Antonio Pérez, a former secre- 
tary of Philip II, having fled Spain to avoid the wrath of his royal 
master, issued his Relations in London. This account by Pérez, 
whose political intrigues and immoral behavior at the Spanish 
court had incurred the enmity of Philip, might reasonably be de- 
scribed as a not unbiased account of the satanic character of the 
king of Spain. 

The importance of these works lies not so much in the truth 
or falsity of their claims but in the popularity which they enjoyed 
among the political rivals of Spain. Coming as they did at a time 
when Spanish preeminence in Europe aroused the fear and hos- 
tility of her neighbors, these confessions and political tracts con- 
vinced most Europeans that Philip was a black-hearted ruler of a 
nation of black-hearted fanatics. 

While Spanish behavior in Europe was being defamed, Spain’s 
actions in those portions of the New World which had rapidly 


come under its control received the same treatment. If the Span- 


iards were monsters at home, it followed logically that they were 
equally diabolical in their treatment of the native population of 
the Indies. Were further evidence needed to support this reasoned 
conclusion, one had only to turn to the sermons and the writings 
of Bartolomé de Las Casas, a Spanish Dominican who in the six- 


teenth century damned his fellow countrymen for their inhuman 


8 Titles of works are all given in English. 
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treatment of the Indians of the New World. Here from a Spaniard 
on the scene could be found absolute proof of the inhumanity of 
the Spaniards. At a time when other European powers, particu- 
larly the English and the Dutch, were demonstrating a marked in- 
terest in poaching on Spanish preserves in the New World, the 
lurid evidence of the Black Legend provided an excellent justifi- 
cation for piracy which somehow was not piracy when directed 
against the enemies of humanity. Thus the whole Black Legend 
passed into the currents of tradition to be assimilated by succeed- 
ing generations, and Spain was clearly established in the eyes of 
the world as the nation with a monopoly on cruelty, from which 
her rivals were singularly free. 

So completely did the Black Legend become an accepted tra- 
dition that specialists in Latin American history until recently 
made no concerted effort to examine this legend critically. In- 
stead, the attention of historians was first given over to the spec- 
tacular events of the Spanish conquest of the New World and to 
the dazzling feats and unparalleled energy of the conquerors 
themselves. Probably the best examples of this type of historiogra- 
phy are the beautifully written studies of William H. Prescott, 
whose histories of the conquest of Mexico and of Peru combine 
fine scholarship with literary genius. 


With the publication some fifty years ago of Bernard Moses’ 


works on Spanish administration in the New World, the trend 


in Latin American historiography took a new form. Although the 
study of the military aspects of the conquest never entirely ceased, 
the center of the historical stage was now taken by the institution- 
al study of Spanish colonization. The pioneer work of Moses 
opened the flood gates of a veritable torrent of institutional his- 
tories, and scholars for years have thumbed happily through the 
mountain of legajos in the Archives of the Indies at Seville in 
search of material on the mechanics of Spanish administration in 
the New World. 


Throughout this period the Black Legend seems to have been 
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largely ignored as a topic worthy of special historical study. It 
wasn't until 1914 that Julian Juderias, in The Black Legend (Ma- 
drid) , took up the whole question of the validity of this legend in 
the light of historical events. The study of Juderias, confined prin- 
cipally to Spain, clearly demonstrated that the uniqueness of 
Spanish cruelty and bigotry had no historical justification. Jude- 
rias wisely did not attempt to deny many of the charges made 
against Spain; instead he merely pointed out that such charges 
could easily be made against any of Spain’s rivals and that in fact 
the Spaniards had no more of a monopoly on inhumanity than 
anyone else. 

In the last few years, the number of works of this type, especial- 
ly with regard to Spain in the New World, has increased consider- 
ably. The distinguished Peruvian writer Luis E, Valcarcel pub- 
lished in Américas, October, 1949, under the title “How Black Is 
the Legend?” a most useful survey of several recent books dealing 
with the famous controversy. In 1944, the Spanish scholar Con- 
stantino Bayle published his Spain in the Indies (Madrid) , and 
in the same year the Argentine scholar, Rémulo D. Carbia, his 
History of the Hispano-American Black Legend (Madrid) . The 
objective was the same in both cases: to mitigate the obviously un- 
historical attitude which gave credence to the Black Legend. 
Bayle does not attempt to deny the perpetration of cruelties by 


the Spanish conquerors, but contents himself with pointing out 


that the Spaniards were hardly unique in this respect. Carbia is 
a little more violent in his approach, and puts the blame for much 
of the legend on Las Casas, whom he considers an obviously preju- 
diced witness. In 1945 Salvador de Madariaga, in his Historical 
Sketch of the Indies (Buenos Aires) , took the common-sense view 
that the conquerors were products of their age and, in fact, ex- 
hibited the same tendencies which one might expect to find in any 
age under similar circumstances. Pedro Gonzalez Blanco, in the 
same year, published his Conquest and Colonization of America 


by the Maligned Spain (Mexico). This lengthy volume pours 
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vituperation on Las Casas, asa “‘big liar’’ responsible for the whole 
Black Legend, and justifies any horrors of the conquest on the 
ground that pre-Columbian America was a pretty decadent place 
anyway, peopled as it was by barbarians. To the books mentioned 
by Valcarcel may be added the still more recent one of Lewis 
Hanke, Bartolomé de Las Casas: Political Thinker, Historian, 
Anthropologist, with an important introduction by the Cuban 
scholar Fernando Ortiz,‘ and the studies by Hanke and Leonard 
discussed in this review. 

Although these works vary in their method and approach to 
the problem of the Black Legend in the New World, they all in- 
dicate an awareness on the part of historians that the famous 
legend is a highly unreliable index of that elusive thing called 
“Spanish character.’ While these works were probably necessary 
to demonstrate the dubious nature of the legend, we probably 
have now reached the point at which the Black Legend no longer 
needs its critics. Common practice nowadays in college courses 
in Latin American and Spanish history is to bring up the Black 
Legend for the express purpose of refuting it. Equally common 
is the practice, when referring incidentally to the Black Legend, 
of describing it as the “‘so-called Black Legend,” thus indicating 


that this myth no longer merits any serious consideration except 


as an interesting case study in propaganda techniques. 

This attitude is especially apparent in the recent studies of 
Leonard and Hanke. Although an enthusiastic publisher refers on 
the flyleaf to Books of the Brave as a refutation of the Black Leg- 
end, Leonard himself is more restrained, merely suggesting that 
his study may help to demonstrate that the true color of the legend 
was perhaps only a light gray. The chief value of Leonard's work, 
however, does not lie in any refutation or modification of a leg- 
end already recognized as dubious, but in its positive aspects as a 
study in Latin American cultural history. Leonard theorizes at 


considerable length about the influence of novels of chivalry on 


4 Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais, La Habana, 1949 
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the minds of the Spanish conquerors. He then analyzes book ship- 


ments to Spain's New World colonies and demonstrates that the 
Spanish colonists had access to a wide variety of literary fare. 

Hanke, in the introduction to The Spanish Struggle for Justice 
in America, refers to the controversial nature of the Black Legend 
argument and then goes on to point out his primary concern with 
sixteenth century reform as a subject for study in which the Black 
Legend is incidental. He discusses the efforts of Spanish reformers 
in the New World to secure fair and decent treatment for the In- 
dians. He makes no attempt either to refute or to substantiate the 
Black Legend but devotes his careful attention to a thorough 
analysis of the political philosophies which dominated the think- 
ing of both the reformers and their opponents. As a result this 
work has great historical value for students of humanitarian re- 
form in the New World. 

That the Black Legend is of secondary concern in both of these 
recent studies may be taken as a healthy sign for the future of 
Latin American historiography. Black Legend revisionism, it is 
to be hoped, has passed through its critical stage, and is out of the 
danger inherent in all revisionist programs, of executing an 
about-face in interpretation. Fortunately in this particular case, 
the black is not to be bleached white, but to be seen as Irving 
Leonard's ‘light gray.” Further, Las Casas himself no longer need 
be the whipping boy for opponents of the Legend. As Lewis 
Hanke is clearly aware, Las Casas is worthy of study as an indi- 
vidual, rather than as a puppet for Black Legend supporters and 
opponents. Perhaps indeed, Las Casas is to be seen not as a proof 
of Spanish cruelty, but as a denial of the very legend he supposedly 
helped to create. Was he not a Spaniard himself? 

It is to be hoped that now we may look forward to an increasing 
number of scholarly monographs in the broad but undeveloped 
field of Latin American social and cultural history. With the air 
cleared of the obstacles of the Legend, these fields may be exploit- 


ed for their own intrinsic merit. The myth of Spanish inhumanity 
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is now recognized for what it is—a historical attitude growing out 
of political rivalries of the early period of European nationalism 
and imperialism. It has performed the useful function of turning 
the attention of scholars to the actual social and cultural activities 
of the Spaniards in the New World. May it now be accorded a 
decent burial while the study of Latin American society and cul- 


ture proceeds apace. 


John B. Jackson 


THE FUTURE OF THE WEST 


HE TYPE of cultural regionalism most common in this 
country as well as in Europe is by and large the product of 
historically minded men: of ethnologists, archaeologists, 

folklorists, provincial patriots; even of etymologists with a po- 
litical grievance. It is therefore a humane regionalism in the lit- 
erary sense of the word, but it is also a regionalism in whose de- 
fining few economists or physical geographers have had a part. 
The result is that there is fast developing a new sort of regional- 
ism which disdains the older values and which thinks not in terms 
of the people who live in an area but of its natural resources. 
“First the land and then the people,” as Dr. Garnsey says; for Dr. 
Garnsey is an eloquent exponent of this second, more dynamic 
if less traditional point of view. 

A professor of economics at Boulder, the author of America’s 
New Frontier: The Mountain West * has undertaken to survey 
for the first time in much detail the resources of the eight states 


along the Rockies from the Canadian to the Mexican border, the 


economic and social base for their eventual industrial develop- 


* By Morris E. Garnsey. Alfred A. Knopf, 1950 
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ment, and the economic and social obstacles which must first be 
overcome. Writing with a warm partisanship which occasionally 
colors the enormous amount of factual material he presents, Dr. 
Garnsey points out that these mountain states have not grown 
either in wealth or population at anything like the rate of Texas 
or of the states of the Pacific Coast; that the war boom was tem- 
porary here and that the region is threatened with economic stag- 
nation and decline. Yet the Mountain West, he declares, has but 
to organize the exploitation of its resources to become America’s 
newest and last frontier for social and technological expansion. 

These resources make an impressive list; in addition to contain- 
ing all the known uranium deposits in the country and from fifty 
to ninety percent of our reserves of copper, molybdenum, lead, 
zinc and tungsten, the region possesses vast stores of coal, oil shale, 
potash and sulphate. Its timber resources, though seriously de- 
pleted, are still an economic and recreational asset of great value. 
Dr. Garnsey believes, and he is not the only one, that the amount 
of irrigated land could be increased by almost half again and that 
the rivers thus harnessed could produce seven times the amount 
of hydroelectric power now available. Added to these resources 
is a sizeable pool of labor not always fully employed, and of course 
the possibility of a large expansion of the population in the entire 
area. 

The disadvantages are no less striking, though not so inherent. 
The Mountain West is a region of low incomes, which would be 
lower still by more than sixteen percent were it not for the con- 


tribution of the Federal government. New Mexico, for example, 


draws more money from Washington than from any other source 
including agriculture. What accounts for this inferior economic 
level? According to Dr. Garnsey, it is the direct outcome of the 
type of occupations predominating in this part of the West: the 
so-called primary occupations of farming and ranching, forestry, 
hunting, herding and the like. Low incomes mean limited mar- 
kets and limited appeal to investors. And if labor costs are com- 
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paratively low, freight rates, building costs, costs of fuel and 
power are higher here than elsewhere. In order to compete with 
the more mature regions of the Fast, the Mountain West must not 
only equal them in opportunities but compensate in some man- 


loser proximity to markets and sources of skilled 


ner for their « 
labor, and their more efficient integration in the financial and 
distribution system of the country. This would seem obvious 
enough; but Dr. Garnsey indicates that so far few western commu- 
nities, whether municipalities or states, have seen the necessity 
for offering inducements to new industries in the form of tax ex- 
emptions or lower taxes on income invested in the region, and 
that the most active western lobbyists are the advocates of special 
interests, concerned more with their own welfare than with that 
of the Mountain States. 

The barriers to the growth of the region are thus partly econo- 
mic, partly social and political; and in the case of a restricted 
supply of water and power, partly imposed by nature. The remedy 
as the author sees it is threefold: a revival of what he terms the 
western liberal tradition, a reinvigorated conservation move- 
ment, and scientific regional planning. Whether a liberal tradi- 
tion can be revived once it has languished, whether indeed it ever 


existed in the West, is perhaps beside the point; what Dr. Garn- 


sey wants is a more up-to-date social philosophy to serve as a basis 


for regional authorities patterned after the TVA, to combat those 
forces both within the region and outside of it that have so far 
blocked economic expansion, and to animate a scientific conser- 
vation program. To show what he means, he provides a twelve- 
point program of his own. 

What is to be the outcome of this movement? A Mountain West 
with twice its present population of some five million, a new fron- 
tier for enterprise; an American Switzerland as far as industriali 
zation, conservation and recreational] facilities are concerned. 
And what will the cost be? A half billion dollars of public money 


a year for the next twenty years, an expenditure which after the 
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first year would attract two billions of private capital annually. 


Dr. Garnsey has explained the case for industrial regionalism 
and planned conservation with such vigor and authority, with 
such a wealth of significant statistics that no westerner, even those 
who do not share his evident enthusiasm for industrialization, 
can fail to be enlightened by what he says. He is, however, less per- 
suasive when he attempts to make this collection of Rocky Moun- 
tain states into a ‘‘reasonably homogeneous region with a founda- 
tion of physical resources, a labor force and a pattern of economic 
activity uniquely its own.”” That cannot be done; the historical 
regionalist is not obliged to present any arguments against the 
thesis; there is scarcely a statistical table in the book that does not 
show how enormous and many the divergencies are between the 
several states—and particularly between what is usually called the 
Southwest and the other states of the block. And quite apart from 
the human aspects of the question the geographical facts militate 
against a mountain region of this sort. Mountains—not valleys 
but mountains—have a centrifugal effect on all activities, whether 
economic or cultural, and the Rockies in particular disperse the 
allegiances of their population as rapidly and in the same direc- 
tion as they disperse their rivers, sending some toward the Pacific, 
others to the lower Gulf, and others to the Missouri. As the indus- 
trialized Gulf South and the industrialized Pacific Coast continue 
to grow they will become increasingly attractive as markets for 
the products of the mountain states, and whatever homogeneity 
this region may now possess will be entirely dissipated. 

The objection that no mountain states region exists does not of 
course invalidate Dr. Garnsey’s thesis; the regionalism which he is 
interested in is fundamentally a physiographic one. A program 
such as his which would give security to an increasing migratory 
population, restore efficiency to the range, and preserve our na- 
tural resources cannot be ignored, even when the cost is urbani- 
zation. In the meanwhile the vexatious problems besetting the 
conservationist and the farmer and stockman alike deserve an un- 
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derstanding and impartial treatment, for they will have to be 
solved before Dr. Garnsey’s ‘‘New Frontier” can come into being. 

Western Land and Water Use * by Mont H. Saunderson is an 
excellent study of several very complex and provocative subjects: 


reclamation and conservation policies and procedures in the 


Mountain and Pacific Coast states, and the role which public 
lands play in the economy of the region. Asa veteran of the Forest 
Service, Mr. Saunderson is of course on the side of the angels. He 
believes as most enlightened westerners believe—when a dry year 
comes along—that overgrazing, ruthless deforestation and a preda- 
tory agricultural economy are evils, and that they should be cor- 
rected by a combined process of education, private-public co- 
operation and Federal control. His conclusions on the future of 
the Mountain West are much the same as those of Dr. Garnsey: 
conservation, autonomous regional development, and a degree of 
industrialization. He shows a greater patience with the farmers 
and ranchers, and more insight. Stock raising is attended with 
many hazards, and the political ineptness of the cattlegrowers’ as- 
sociations has alienated public sympathy from a group of honora- 
ble men who struggle against high state taxes, overcapitalization, 
labor shortages and a tricky climate. Political conservatism, how- 
ever reprehensible to the urban liberal, does not mean that the 
stockmen are not experimenting and devising improved methods. 
They are; and one of the merits of Dr. Saunderson’s book is its 
analysis of the changes in ranching economy and the prospects of 
its future prosperity. Western Land and Water Use tells us, in- 
directly perhaps, as much about the people who live on the land 
and what they think of certain problems as it tells us about the 
land itself. Could it be that ranchers and farmers are just as much 
part of the West's future as the rivers and mountains? If so, there 
is still some value in a regionalism which says in effect: first come 


the people and then the land. 


* University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. 








T.M. Pearce 
THE HEART OF A LONELY LAND 


ALF A century ago, a strange woman whose spirit was 
excited and tortured by the shapes and colors and sounds 
of nature began to write down the meanings she found 
in one of the most desolate and least inhabited portions of Ameri- 


ca—the country of the high Sierras, the basin of Death Valley, and 


the stark plain of the Mojave Desert. Repellant to all but a few 
nomads and hardy settlers, the barren outlines of this region were 
notable only as a death trap to continental travellers moving from 
middle America to the Pacific coast. Yet to Mary Hunter Austin, 
this country held “a sweet, separate intimacy” and in her book 
about it, The Land of Little Rain, she kept faith with a region 
named by the Indians as the Country of Lost Borders. In the half 
century since her book was written, it has become a classic of the 
West. First published in 1903, it is now re-issued,* with forty- 
eight handsome photographs by Ansel Adams, pictures selected 
as graphic realizations of passages in Mary Austin’s text. The ef- 
fect is like being exposed to the same sensations from the horizon 
as the author's and checking your impressions against hers. But 


who can match Mary Austin’s thought and her haunting prose? 


Go as far as you dare in the heart of a lonely land, you cannot go so 
far that life and death are not before you. Painted lizards slip in and 
out of rock crevices, and pant on the white hot sands. Birds, humming- 
birds even, nest in the cactus scrub; woodpeckers befriend the de- 
moniac yuccas; out of the stark, treeless waste rings the music of the 
night-singing mockingbird. If it be summer and the sun well down, 
there will be a burrowing owl to call. Strange, furry, tricksy things 
dart across the open places, or sit motionless in the conning towers of 
the creosote. The poet may have “named all the birds without a gun,” 
but not the fairy-footed, ground-inhabiting, furtive, small folk of the 


* The Land of Little Rain. Text by Mary Austin. Photographs by Ansel Adams, 
Introduction by Carl Van Doren. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. 
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rainless regions. They are too many and too swift; how many you 
would not believe without seeing the footprint tracings in the sand. 


No one has ever been able to give a satisfactory definition of 
literary style, though men have described it as the exact word, the 
highly serious tone or accent, the cool clear flame of imagery. In 
definable it is, but always it can be felt. Mary Austin had the gift 
of style, and nowhere is her gift more clearly stamped than in her 


book about the Sierra-Inyo-Mojave region. Yet there is more than 


the authentic mood of a western lands ape here. People are here, 


too, shaped by the rainless land: incorporating into themselves 
the sturdy fibre of the plants and the angular grace of the rocky 
pinnacles. Mary Austin professed the mystical quality of her ex- 
perience with nature, but she combined it with much common 
sense. ‘‘] am torn in my vitals,” she says of a particular view of na- 
ture; or she speaks of a land ‘whose beauty takes the breath like 
pain.” Yet she wrote of the Indian whose blanket was a practical 
device to bring him the privacy you find in your closet; and of the 
pocket hunter who spent ten thousand dollars in London only to 
return to his destiny in the Mojave; and of the Medicine Man who 
was killed by the Shoshones because his medicine failed and his 
people died. Mary Austin knew many of the secrets of the human 
heart as well as those in the heart of the desert. 

Men do not live in a ball of crystalline atmosphere. They move 
upon the earth, and their hands rarely leave the earth touchings. 
The sky was a part of Mary Austin’s earth, all of it brought to- 
gether in what she called her “earth horizon.’ This horizon was 
permeated by forces of power, God impelled for Man's use. She 
worked hard to understand and interpret it all. 1 believe Ameri- 
cans will always read such books as The Land of Little Rain, Lost 
Borders, and One Smoke Stories for the record they keep of a kind 
of nobility in the American scene, however desolate, and of what 
Mary Austin testified she found of “the spirit of truth and brother- 
liness working their lawful occasions among men.” Good reading 


she left us, packed with humor, wisdom, and beauty. 








Genevieve Porterfield 
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homa and Arkansas.” American Midland 
Naturalist, 44: 76-95, July 1950. 


Moore, Louis E. Jr. “Distribution of 


Mayfly Nymphs (Ephemeroptera) in 
streams of Dallas County, Texas.” Field 
and Laboratory, 18: 103-112, June 1950. 
PATTERSON, Ropert L. “Sage grouse 
populations and land utilization pat- 
terns in the mountain West.” Wyoming 
Wild Life, 14: 4-11, 29-35, June 1950. 
REYNOLDS, Hupson G. “Relations of 
Merriam kangaroo rats to range vegeta- 
tion in southern Arizona.” Ecology, 31: 
456-463, July 1950. 

Rice, Etroy L. “Growth and floral de- 
velopment of five species of range grasses 
in central Oklahoma.” Botanical Ga- 
zette, 111: 361-377, June 1950. 

SHAw, CHar_es E. “The Gila monster in 
New Mexico.” Herpetologica, 6, Pt. 2: 
37°39, June 5, 1950. 

SHAW, CHARLEs E, “Lizards in the diet of 
captive Uma.” Herpetologica, 6, Pt. 2: 
36-37, June 5, 1950. 

SHINNERS, LLoyp H. “The north Texas 
species of Plantago (Plantaginaceae) .” 
Field and Laboratory, 18: 113-119, June 
1950. 

STEBBINS, Ropert C. AND WILLIAM J. 
Riemer. “A new species of Plethodontid 
Salamander from the Jemez Mountains 
of New Mexico.” Copeia, 1950: 73-80, 
June go, 1950. 

WATERFALL, U. T. “Some results of a 
third summer's botanizing in Okla- 
homa.” Rhodora, 52: 165-175, July 1950. 
Wess, WILLIAM L., “Biogeographic re- 
gions of Texas and Oklahoma.” Ecology, 
31: 426-433, July 1950. 

Woopsury, ANGus M. AND Earn W. 
Smart. “Unusual snake records from 
Utah and Nevada.” Herpetologica, 6, Pt. 
2: 45-47, June 5, 1950. 

Wooptn, WILLIAM H. 111. “Notes on Ari- 
zona species of Thamnophis.” Herpeto- 
logica, 6, Pt. 2: 39-40, June 5, 1950. 


CONSERVATION AND 
RECLAMATION 
ArnswortH, C. M. “The International 
Boundary and Water Commission, Unit- 
ed States and Mexico.” New Mexico Pro- 
fessional Engineer and Contractor, 2: 10, 

24-27, May 1950; 2: 5, June 1950. 
Borcur, Witus C. “The W. C. Austin 
plan, Pt. 1." Reclamation Era, 36: 93-95, 
101-102, May 1950. 

Ciype, Georce D. anp M. L. NICHOLS. 
“Snow surveys in the western United 
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States.” New Mexico Professional Engi 
neer and Contractor, 2: 8-g, 20-21, July 
1950. 

DASMANN, WILLIAM P. “Can we hold the 
western range?” Pacific Discovery, 3: 17- 
23, July-Aug. 1950. 

Deve, D. A. “Programming for registra- 
tion.” Reclamation Era, 36: 111-112, 
June 1950 

DuNN, Drue. “The W. C. Austin plan, 
Pt. 2." Reclamation Era, 36: 117-118, 
120, June 1950. 

Grorce, Preston. “The W. C. Austin 
plan, Pt. 3.” Reclamation Era, 36: 136- 
187, 142, July 1950. 

“The Grand Valley rescue.” Reclama- 
tion Era, 36: 105-107, June 1950. 
Hosticka, Harotp FE, “Atomic detec 
tives; radio-isotopes go to work for recla 
mation.” Reclamation Era, 36: 153-155, 
162, Aug. 1950. 

Warnick, Francis M. “Weber Basin 
project will conserve wasting water re- 
sources for irrigation and municipal use 
in five Utah counties.” Farm and Home 
Science, 11: 25, 40-42, June 1950. 
WILSON, JIM. “Grass magic in northeast- 
ern Colorado.” Soil Conservation, 15: 
248-250, 261, June 1950. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS, 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


BowMAN, Puitiie C. “Community em 
ployment program at the local office 
level.” Employment Security Review, 17: 
18, 28, July 1950. Arizona, 

CuirForp, Trp. “Texas develops econo 
mic information for employment pro- 
motion.” Employment Security Review, 
17: 26-28, July 1950. 


/ 


FERGUSSON, ERNA, “Patriotas a toda pro 


va.” Americas, 2: 17-21, Agosto 1950. 


Fercusson, Erna. “What of our Indian 
G. L.?” Americas, 2: 17-21, July 1950. 
Firzpatrick, Grorcr. “The rain mak- 
ers."” New Mexico, 28: 19-21, 46-47, Aug. 
1950. 

Hurcuinson, J. ALBert. “Enforcement 
of California food and drug act.”’ Food, 
Drug, Cosmetic Law Journal, 5: 387-399, 
July 1950 

“Los Angeles: city and county.” Ameri 
can Society of Planning Officials. News 
Letter, 16: 66-70, Aug. 1950 


Myers, Davin. “More reports on Cali 
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labor.” The American 


4, May 1950. 


fornia farm 
Child, 32: 1, 
Neuer, Lestie I, “Albuquerque in the 
atomic age—year 5." New Mexico Pro- 
fessional Engineer and Contractor, 27 
8-9, Aug. 1950. 
Raitry, O. B. “California develops its 
basic economic information.” Employ- 
ment Security Review, 17: 19-20, July 
1Q50 
Suort, Rosert. “Pioneering the com- 
munity employment committee.” Em- 
ployment Security Review, 17: 1§-15, 
July 1950. Mesa, Arizona. 
SoLtrau, Witsert J. “The clinic ap- 
proach to more jobs.” Employment Se 
curity Review, 17: 15-17, July 150. Ari- 
zona 

“Atomic medicine.” 
22-33, Aug. 1950. Los 
Laboratory Health 


Trewuitr, HANK 
New Mexico, 28 
Alamos Scientific 
Division. 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 


Gaston. “The Blue River 
Arizona Highways, 26: 28-33, 


BURRIDGE, 
country.” 
June 1950 
CARDWELL, Lawrence. “Springerville, 
gateway to the White Mountains.” Ari- 
zona Highways, 26: 18-25, June 1950. 
Curne, Water. “Dana at the point.” 
Historical Society of Southern Califor 
nia, Quarterly, 32: 127-132, June 1950. 
GARNER, RAY AND VIRGINIA GARNER. 
“Land of the standing rocks.” Arizona 
Highways, 26: 16-23, May 1950. 
GARNER, Vircinta, “The first ascent of 
Agathlan.” Arizona Highways, 26: 4-9, 
Aug. 1950 
Garrison, Lon. “Grand Canyon’'s long 
eared taxi.” Arizona Highways, 26: 4-7, 
26-27, June 1950 

HARRINGTON, FE. R. “Rio Grande.” New 
Mexico Professional Engineer and Con 
tractor, 2: 5, July 1950 

HEALD, WeLpon F. “The waters of the 
Aravaipa.” Arizona Highways, 26: 28- 
35, May 1950 

Hurt, AMy Passmore. “San Felipe de 
Neri, Albuquerque, New Mexico.” Hol- 
land’s, 6g: 10-11, June 1950 

Monroe, Morcan. “Summer magic in 
Gallup.” New Mexico, 28: 13-19, 49, 
July 1950. Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremo 
nial 


Reep, Aten C, “A chapter on lumber 
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ing.” Arizona Highways, 26: 8-13, June 
1950. 
RicHarpson, Cecir Carvin. “Flagstaff, 
city in the pines.” Arizona Highways, 
26: 4-9, 24-27, May 1950. 
RICHARDSON, GLADWELL. “Lost mine of 
Coconina.” Desert, 13: 21-23, July 1950. 
SANTEF, Ross. “Lost pony tracks.” Ari- 
zona Highways, 26: 34-39, June 1950. 
Srocker, Joseru. “Crossroads of the cow 
country.” Arizona Highways, 26: 14-17, 
June 1950. 
Venn, CATHERINE, “Diary of a Jackrab- 
bit homesteader.” Desert, 13: 19-20, July 
1g50 
Weicut, Haron O. “On the trail of Al- 
vord’s lost gold.” Desert, 13: 5-10, June 
1950. 

EDUCATION 
Gorvon, WENDELL C. “The teaching of 
Latin American economic problems at 
the University of Texas.” Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Affairs, 3: 57-67, Spring 
150, 
McGarry, Dante D. “Educational 
methods of the Franciscans in Spanish 
California.” The Americas, 6: 335-358, 
Jan. 1950. 
McKetvey, Nat. “Movies for the red 
man.” Arizona Highways, 26: 30-33, Aug. 
1g50. 
Woops, Berry. “Three R's in Navajo- 
land.” New Mexico, 28: 22-23, 51-52, 
July 1950. 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 

“Changes in retail sales for New Mexi- 
co's districts and counties.”” New Mexico 
Business, 3: 2-3, June 1950. 
CotcLoucH, Jack D. “Department store 
trends in the eleventh district during the 
past decade.” Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. Monthly Business Review, $5: 
125-136, Aug. 1, 1950. 

A comparison of retail sales data for 
New Mexico, Bureau of the Census and 
Bureau of Business Research.” New 
Mexico Business, 3: 2-3, 6-7, May 1950. 


“Decrease in farmers’ bank deposits.” 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
Monthly Review, 35: 1-3, May 31, 1950. 


Foscur, Epwin J. “Industrialization of 
the Texas Gulf Coast region.” South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, 31: 1 
i8, June 1950 


Ketiry, Vincent C, “New Mexico's po- 


PORTERFIELD 


sition in a western iron and steel indus- 
try.” New Mexico Quarterly, 20: 155- 
168, Summer 1950. 

Morrisey, RIcHARD J. “The early range 
cattle industry in Arizona.” Agricultural 
History, 24: 151-156, July 1950. 

“Recent banking developments in New 
Mexico.” New Mexico Business, 3: 2-5, 
Aug. 1950. 

“Round Mountain gold.” 
World, 12: 26-31, June 1950. 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Office 
workers, salaries, hours of work, supple- 
mentary benefits: Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Bulletin 989, Feb. 1950. 


Mining 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
ADAMS, JOHN EMery AND HucH N., FRen- 
zeL. “Capitan Barrier Reef, Texas and 
New Mexico.” Journal of Geology, 58: 
289-312, July 1950. 

ARGALL, Georce O., JR. “Industrial min- 
erals of Colorado.” Colorado School of 
Mines. Quarterly, 45: 1-24, Oct. 1950. 
BALLARD, JAMES L. “Developments in 
upper gulf coast of Texas in 1949.” 
American Association of Petroleum Ge- 
ologists, Bulletin, 34: 1179-1190, June 
1950. 

BRANSON, D. O. “Blackfoot field, Ander- 
son County, Texas.” American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists. Bulletin, 
34: 1750-1755, Aug. 1950. 

CROWELL, JOHN C, “Geology of Hungry 
Valley area, southern California.” Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists. Bulletin, 34: 1623-1646, Aug. 1950. 
Emery, K, O. “Contorted Pleistocene 
strata at yo Beach, California.” 
Journal of Sedimentary Petrology, 20: 
111-115, June 1950. 

GALLEY, JOHN E, AND G. S. Corry. “De- 
velopments in west Texas and southeast 
New Mexico in 1949." American Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists. Bulle- 
tin, 34: 1129-1143, June 1950. 

Gipson, Donato T. “Developments in 
east Texas in 1949.” American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists. Bulletin, 
$4: 1170-1178, June 1950. 

GoLpstrIN, AuGuUsT JR. “Mineralogy of 
some Cretaceous sandstones from the 
Colorado Front Range.” Journal of Sedi- 
mentary Petrology, 20: 85-97, June 1950. 
Gupe, ARTHUR JAMES. “Clay minerals of 
Laramie formation, Golden, Colorado, 
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identified by x-ray diffraction.” Ameri 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists 
Bulletin, 34: 1699-1"17, Aug. 1950. 
Harpwick, J. F. “Developments in Okla 
homa in 1949.” American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. Bulletin, 34: 1106 
1122, June 1950 

Harrety, J. B. “Oil and gas develop 
ments in north central Texas during 
1949.” Journal of Petroleum Technolo 
gy, 2: 65-75, July 1950. 

HEATON, Ross L. “Late Paleozoic and 
Mesozoic history of Colorado and ad 
jacent areas.” American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. Bulletin, 34: 1659 
1698, Aug. 1950 

Horn, Pau H. “Developments in Texas 
panhandle in 1949.” American Associa 
tion of Petroleum Geologists. Bulletin, 
$4: 1123-1128, June 1950. 

Matuews, A. A. L. Geology of Brazos 
County, Texas. Texas Engineering Ex 
periment Station. Research Report 14, 
May 


Mooruead, J. B. AND WILLIAM Oris 
Ham. “Developments in north and west 
central Texas in 1949." American As 
sociation of Petroleum Geologists. Bulle 
tin, $4: 1150-1157, June 1950 

Parsons, JAMES J. “The geography of 
natural gas in the United States.” Eco 
nomic Geography, 26: 162-178, July 
1950. 


1950 


Quarves, MILLER. “Fault interpretation 


from seismic data in southwest Texas.” 
Geophysics, 25: 402-545, July 1950 
Roginson, T. W. “Ground water in Ne 
vada.” Colorado School of Mines. Quar 
terly, 4%): 33-35, Oct. 1950. 

ScuMirr, Harrison. “The mineral re 
sources of the El Paso-Juarez region, ex 
cluding fuels.” New Mexico Miner and 
Prospector, 11: 2-3, June 1950. 
ScRAFFORD, Bruce. “Developments in 
south Texas in 1949.” American Asso 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists. Bulle 
tin, 34: 1155-1169, June 1950. 

SeverRY, CHARLES L. AND D. M. E. Mc 
Larty. “Developments in Rocky Moun- 
tain region in 1949." American Assocta 
tion of Petroleum Geologists. Bulletin, 
$4: 1032-1042, June 1950. 

Spice, WILLIAM H. “Oil and gas develop 
ments in south central Texas during 
1949." Journal of Petroleum Technolo 
gy, 2: 76-82, July 1950. 
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STOVALL, J. Wituis AND W. N, McANut 
ry. “The vertebrate fauna and geologic 
we of Trinity River terraces in Hen- 
derson County, Texas.” American Mid 
land Naturalist, 44: 211-249, July 1950. 
Umpacu, Paut H, “Developments in 
Arizona, western New Mexico and 
northern New Mexico in 1949.” Amert 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists. 
Bulletin, 34: 1144-1149, June 1950 

U.S. Geological Survey. Public 
supplies in Texas. 
supply Paper, 1070, 1950. 
Weicur, Harotp. “Rocks where the 
rivers meet.” Desert, 13: 9-13, July 1950. 
Wiese, Joun H 


water 


southern Water- 


AND SPENCER F. Fine. 
“Structural features of western Ante 
lope Valley, California.” American As 
sociation of Petroleum Geologists. Bulle- 
tin, 34 Aug 


1647-1055, 1g50. 


GOVERNMENT 


Bowen, Don L. “Oklahoma tax commis 
Oklahoma Business Bulletin, 16:3, 


July i1g5o 


sion. 


IRION, Freperic C, A survey of licensing 
in New Mexico, Albuquerque, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Department of 
Government. Division of Research, Pub- 
1949 

Marruews, Joe L. “Texas screens its ap 
plicants to get able, resourceful, efficient 
workers.” Extension Service Review, 21: 
118-119, July 1950 


lication 22, 


Scott, STANLEY AND JOHN C, BOLLENs. 
“Special districts in California local gov- 
ernment.” Western Political Quarterly, 
%: 233-243, June 1950 

U.S. Women’s Bureau. The legal status 
the U.S.A., report for 
California, Jan. 1, Bulletin 157-4, 


of women in 
1945 


1g50 


HISTORY 


Atuin, T. C. “My trip across the moun- 
tains between Pasadena and Vincent.” 
Historical Society of Southern Califor 
nia, Quarterly, 32: 123-126, June 1950 
DUNNE, Perer MArtIN. ‘“Salvatierra’s leg- 
acy to lower California.” The Americas, 
7: 31-50, July 1950. 

Ewinc, Cortez A. M. “History of the 
Southwestern Social Science Associa- 
tion.” Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly, 31: 39-48, June 1950. 

FREEMAN, W. G. “W. G. Freeman's re 
port on the Eighth Military Depart- 
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ment, edited by M. L. Crimmins (con- 
tinued) . Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, 53, 443-473, April 1950. 

Gricer, MAYNARD, editor. “Reply of 
Mission San Carlos Borromeo to the 
questionnaire of the Spanish govern- 
ment in 1812 concerning the native cul- 
ture of the California mission Indians.” 
The Americas, 6: 467-486, April 1950. 
Harris, L. Micprep, “History and a hill, 
Los Angeles loses a landmark.” Histori- 
cal Society of Southern California. Quar- 
terly, 32: 133-138, June 1950. 
MacCarty, Isaac A. “From North Caro- 
lina to southern California, 1820-1876.” 
Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
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Muir, ANDREW Forest. “The free Negro 
in Jefferson and Orange Counties, 
Texas.” Journal of Negro History, 35: 
183-204, April 1950. 

PHeLps, Freperick E. “Frederick E. 
Phelps, a soldier's memoirs.” edited by 
Frank D. Reeve. New Mexico Historical 
Review, 25: 109-135, April 1950; 25: 187- 
221, July 1950. 

Rister, Cart Coke. “The oilman’s fron- 
tier.” The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 37: 3-16, June 1950. 

SmiTH, THOMAS Epwin, “Villages of the 
past.” New Mexico, 28: 17, 47, Aug. 1950. 
STANLEY, F, “New Mexico’s fabulous 
Dorsey.” New Mexico Historical Review, 





nia. Quarterly, 32: 111-122, June 1950 
(as told to Frank Rolfe) 

McGLoin, JOHN Bernarp. “The Jesuit 
arrival in San Francisco in 1849.” Cali- 
fornia Historical Society. Quarterly, 29: 
139-147, June 1950. 


25: 177-186, July 1950. 

VANDIVER, FRANK E. “John William Mal- 
let and the University of Texas.” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 53: 422- 
442, April 1950. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


The growing pains of libraries are similar—but more “spacial’’—to 
those of the conscientious reader who wants to keep up with what 
comes out in print. The bulky collections of periodicals are the real 
headache of librarians. Fortunately, the problem of cubication has 
been solved with the arrangements made by University Microfilms. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS secures authorization from certain magazines 
and other publications to issue a microfilm edition at the end of the 
volume year. Distribution of the film is limited to subscribers of the 
paper edition. The microfilm is prepared at a high reduction ration, 
it is remarkably clear and sharp, and when used with a reader gives 
an entirely satisfactory enlargement of 19 times or more. There are 
now 750 titles available under this service. 


NMQ signed an agreement with UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS effective 
with Volume XIX, 1949, which is now available for distribution. 
Any subscriber interested in ordering these microfilms should com- 
municate with 


318 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
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continued from page 404 


Chronicle, Hastings House, 1941, 
Yucatan, Hastings 
House, 1948, and Rio Grande, River 


of Destiny, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 


Temples in 


1949. She is at present undertaking 
a project on the Indians of the South 
Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. She writes to the 
Editor: “The wealth of material in 


west under contract with 


this region is vast and there is still 


much ahead to be accomplished.” 


GUEST ARTIST, VIIL 
Peter Hurp is a genuine New Mexi- 
can who loves our land, our people, 


the air we breathe. His pictures are 
the genuine expression of this deeply- 


felt attachment. No matter where he 
is and what works he does, one dis- 
cerns the influence of our vast skies 
and land. He is a man of large hori 
zons. 

Born in Roswell in 1904, he attend 
ed the New Mexico Military Institute 
U.S. Military 
(1921-23), Haverford College (1923 


(1917-20), Academy 
24) and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts (1924-26), where he studied 
under the distinguished painter N. C. 
Wyeth, whose daughter, Henriette, 
another notable painter herself, he 
married in 1929. In their home, the 
Sentinel Ranch, near San Patricio, 
N. M., the Hurd children, Peter, Ann 
Carol, and Michael, have been the 


inheritors of warm humanity, of love 
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for the outdoors, and of generous 
hospitality. 

Peter Hurd is represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
National Gallery of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh, in museums of Rochester, 
Wilmington, Brooklyn, Andover, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, and Kansas City, 
and in many private collections. He 
painted a mural frieze in fresco (de- 
stroyed by fire) for the New Mexico 
Military Institute and fresco murals 
in Big Springs, Tex., Alamogordo, 
N. M., and for the Albert G. Simms 
residence in Albuquerque, N. M. He 
was awarded first prize at the Six- 
teenth International Watercolor Ex- 
hibition of the Chicago Art Institute 
(1937) and won the competition for 
three mural panels in the U.S. Post 
Office at Dallas (1938). He has been 
a member of the National Academy 
since 1941. 

In 1942 he spent five months with 
the U 
in 1944 another five months with the 
U.S 
America, Africa, India, Arabia, and 


S. Air Force in England, and 
rransport Command in South 


Italy, as war correspondent for Life 
magazine, where since 1939 he has 
published several articles illustrated 
with his paintings and drawings. 
Other publications of his are an auto- 
biographical article in the Magazine 
of Art, with illustrations (1939); the 
foreword for a catalog of the paint 
ings of N. C. Wyeth, Macbeth Gallery 
(1939); “The Change in the Weather 
of Opinion,” in The Land, Spring 
1950; “A Portfolio of Paintings of 
Hawaiian History” (10 full color re- 
productions), Ayer, 1948; and “A 
and Land 


Portfolio of Portraits 
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scapes” (8 full color reproductions), 
U.N. M. Press, 1950. Further articles 
on soil conservation in the Southwest 
are planned for publication in The 
Land. 

Under the terms of an anonymous 
gift, the Roswell Museum has re- 
ceived a permanent collection of 
Peter Hurd’s art. The first edition of 
the catalog, with an important ‘‘Fore- 
word” by Paul Horgan, was printed 
in February, 1949, and lists 129 
works. 

Hurd's critic, PAut Horcan, is a 
distinguished man of letters and art 
critic. Born in Buffalo, he adopted 
New Mexico in his youth and has 
left the deep imprint of his personali- 
ty and talents on our state. 

His very active literary career has 
been interspersed with dramatic pro- 
duction in the staff of the Eastman 
Theater, Rochester, N. Y., 1923-26; 
work as librarian and assistant to the 
President at New Mexico Military 
Institute (1926-47); Lecturer, Gradu- 
ate School of Letters, University of 
lowa, February-June, 1946; Guggen- 
heim Fellow, 1947-48; active duty 
with the U.S. Army, 1942-46, where 
he advanced through grades from 
captain to lieutenant colonel and was 
awarded the Legion of Merit as Chief 
of the Army Information Branch of 
the Information and Education Divi- 
sion of the War Department. Since 
1948 he has been President of the 
Board of Directors of the Roswell 
Museum, one of the most noteworthy 
enterprises of this region. 

In 1933 he won the Harper prize 
novel competition. Since 1931 he has 


published fourteen books of fiction, 
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essays, history, drama; biographical 
introductions to the Diary and Let- 
ters of Josiah Gregg, two volumes, 
1941, 1942; and innumerable articles 
and fiction in the leading magazines 
of America. For some time he has 
been engaged on a book, The Rio 
Grande, to be published in the “Riv- 
ers of America” series by Rinehart. 


ROPOET SIGNATURE, 
Vii. With much reluctance on Ep- 
win Honic’s part, he has consented 
to prepare a “Poet Signature” for 
this issue. In the Summer 1949 issue 
of the Quarterly we published a bio- 
graphical sketch of him. He has pub- 
lished over forty contributions of po- 
etry, fiction and criticism, and since 
the Spring issue of 1948 has been 
Poetry Editor of NMQ. 

Recently he has published a paper 
on Shakespeare and Ben Jonson in 
the Modern Language Quarterly, a 
story in Western Review, an article 
on Henry James in The Tiger's Eye, 
poems in the Southwest Review, 
Here and Now, Little Anthology of 
Love Poetry, New Directions Annual 
# 11, and Poetry Awards 1950. The 
Twayne Press will release in 1951 his 
book of poems, The Moral Circus. 
For some time he has been working 
on a study of modern allegory. Vin- 
CENT GAROFFOLO, of whom a biogra- 
phical sketch was given in our last 
issue, contributes the introduction to 


this section. 


03 AR TICLES. The lead ar- 
ticle in this issue, “Freedom and Con- 


straint in André Gide,” is the third 


recent contribution to the Quarterly 
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of the distinguished Spanish writer 
RAMON SENDER. In the Summer 1949 
issue we published his essay “Faus 
tian Germany and Thomas Mann” 
and in the Spring 1950 issue his mira- 
cle play ‘““The House of Lot” (pub- 
lished in a German translation, “Das 
Haus von Lot,” in Merkur, Baden- 
Baden, Germany, December, 1950). 
A prodigious worker, Ramon Sender, 
since the publication of his novel 
The Sphere last year, has made sev- 
eral contributions to periodicals, and 
completed another novel and three 
plays, Anselmo, Don Juan, and Artu- 
which will be re 


ro or Curiosity, 


leased in a volume entitled Remi 


niscent Plays. Translations and new 
editions of his novels continue ap 
pearing in Europe and Latin Ameri 
Ca. 

On the occasion of the public ation 
of the Fray ANGeELICO CHAVEZ story, 
“The Black Ewe,” in our Spring 1950 
issue, we gave a biographical sketch 
of him. He has continued his re 
searches in early New Mexico history, 
and several of his authoritative 
studies have appeared in recent is 
sues of Ei Palacio. Shortly after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, true 
to the Franciscan Order to which he 
belongs, he volunteered as Army 
Chaplain and has been stationed for 
some time at Fort Bliss, Tex., ready 
for assignment overseas. During the 
last war he served three years in the 
Pacific theater. Fray Angelico’s genu- 
ine narrative of an interesting epi- 
sode in the early history of our re 
gion, “A Romeo and Juliet Story in 
Early New Mexico,” is typical of his 


touch for making the historical docu 
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ment alive with human connotation. 

Marcretta S. Drerricn, author of 
‘The Navajo in No-Man’s Land,” 
has made a brilliant record in the 
service of the Indians since she be- 
came President of the New Mexico 
Association on Indian Affairs in 1932. 
\ native Philadelphian, she was 
graduated from Bryn Mawr College 
in 1903 and ever since has devoted 
herself to public service: founder and 
president of Sunnyside Home for the 
Needy and Dependent in Hastings, 
Neb.; president, Nebraska Woman's 
Suffrage Nebraska 
League of Women Voters, and direc- 
National 


Women Voters; trustee of the Labo- 


Association and 


tor of the League of 


ratory of Anthropology, School of 
American Research, and Museum of 
New Santa Fe. She has 
edited a paper for the NLWV and 


has published 


Mexico in 
several articles in 
magazines and innumerable leaflets 
and brochures for the New Mexico 
Association on Indian Affairs. 

“A Result of the New Criticism” is 
the third contribution of KENNETH 
LASH in this new period of the Quar- 
terly. In the Spring of 1949 we pub 
lished his prize poem, “Who Can 
With Gaily Colored Strings” and in 
the Winter of 1949 his essay “Cap 
tain Ahab and King Lear.” Mr. Lash 
is at present doing graduate work in 
University of Lille, 


literature at the 


France, as the recipient of a Ful 


bright Award for 1950-51. 


bf hig STORIES. ApranamM Rotu 


BERG, 


author of the story “The Very 
Presence of God,” has published ex- 


tensively in various periodicals since 
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1946. Educated at Brooklyn College, 
the University of lowa, and Colum- 
bia University, since the end of the 
war he has been teaching short story 
writing at Columbia University and 
English literature at Hofstra College, 
where he is also in charge of the crea- 
tive writing workshop. He served sev- 
eral years in the Army, two of them 
overseas. In collaboration with Mar- 
edited U.S. 
Stories From the 48 States, Farrar, 
1949. “Not With 
Our Fathers,” originally published in 
The Unwwersity of Kansas City Re- 
view, was included in Martha Foley's 
The Best Short 
1950. Mr. Rothberg has contributed 


tha Foley he Stories: 


Straus, His story 


American Stories 
a number of stories and articles to 
various magazines, and is at present 
at work on a novel to be titled The 
Rest Is Silence. He 


founders of the veterans magazine 


was one of the 


Stateside, and has continued on its 
Editorial Board. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON, a well-known 
Canadian writer, was educated at 
Bishop's University, Canada, and at 
Oxford University, England. He sub- 
sequently did tutoring in London, 
where his first volume of poems was 
published, and given the Quebec 
Government Literary Award. In New 
York since 1938, he has been engaged 
in free-lance writing. His poems, in- 
cluding a play in verse, have ap- 
peared in numerous periodicals and 
anthologies and have been collected 
in five volumes. As an editor, he has 
prepared an Anthology of Canadian 
Poetry, Canadian Accent (both in 
the Penguin Books, London) and A 


Little Anthology of Canadian Poets, 
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New Directions, 1943. His short 
stories have appeared in Cross Sec- 
tion 1948, Epoch, Tomorrow, Here 
and Now, Argosy, and Northern Re- 
view. His story ““The Human Fly,” 
originally published in The Atlantic 
Monthly, was reprinted in Martha 
Foley's The Best American Short 
Stories 1948. He comments on the 
story we publish: “Have called the 
short story ‘Helen,’ although Helen 
only speaks in the last line. But I 
have motivated her throughout by 
the portrait of her husband. The 
construction circular—the 
end returning on the beginning.” Of 


is really 


contemporary letters he says: “Afhr- 
mation is needed; one pathological 
case doesn’t explain the whole hos- 
pital. The prevalent notion the real 
is only the morbid, the dislocated, 
the sinister, the monetary, is danger- 


ous romanticism.” 


R00 NMQ POETRY SELEC. 
TIONS. Joun Ditton Hussanp, 
author of the opening poem “A 


Bushful of Sparrows,” was featured 
in ‘Poet Signature, III,’’ Winter 1949 
issue, where we published a biograph- 
ical note. 

J. R. Squires, poet and critic, was 
born in Salt Lake City in 1917 and 
educated at the universities of Utah, 
Chicago, and Harvard. He has taught 
English at Dartmouth and Harvard, 
and edited The Chicago Review, 
1945-46. During the war he was com- 
mander of a minesweeper. He has 
published two books of poems. His 
verse has appeared in Accent, Poetry, 
Review, 


Western Voices, Experi- 


ment, Dartmouth Quarterly Review, 
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The Chicago Review, and Quarterly 
Review of Literature. 

Davin CoRNEL 
known to the readers of the Quarter- 
ly. In the Winter 1949 issue, with the 


Dr JONG is well 


publication of his short story “Death 
of a Neighbor,” we gave a biographi- 
cal note. 

Caro. Reep SHockey married re- 
cently and is now Carol Marrone. She 
is at work on some stories. We pub 
lished a biographical sketch of her in 
our Spring 1950 issue. 


BOBOOKS AND COM- 
M EN T. Joun E. Loncuurst, a 
native of New York City, Ph.D. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1949, teaches in 
the Department of History, UNM. 
His monograph Erasmus and the 
Spanish Inquisition: The Case of 
Juan de Valdés was published late in 
UNM Press. 
study of his, in collaboration with 


1949 by the Another 
Raymond MacCurdy, Alfonso Valdés 
and the Sack of Rome, is scheduled 
for publication next Spring. 

Joun B. Jackson, graduate of Har- 
1932, 
tary service, 1940-46, and is now a 


vard University, was in mili 


resident of Santa Fe. He has pub- 
lished a novel (1936), and reviews 
Harper's, 


Review, 


and various articles in 


Bookman, Sewanee and 


Southwest Review. For some time 
now he has been engaged in a study 
of the human geography of the 
Southwest, and plans to publish a 
magazine, Landscape, devoted to this 
subject. 

T. M. Pearce, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, UNM, is a frequent 


contributor to the Quarterly. His lat- 
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est book, Signature of the Sun, South- 
(with Mabel 
will be reviewed in our next 


west Verse, 
Major 


issue 


1000-1050 


“A Guide to the Literature of the 
Southwest,” much enriched since our 
Spring, 1950, issue, with the listing of 
other material not sys- 


theses and 


tematically given before, is in the 
PORTERFIELD, 
at UNM. Read- 


ers are urged to call our attention to 


charge of GENEVIEVE 


reference librarian 


any item, within the plan of inclu- 


which have been 


looke d 


sion, may over- 


R>MUSEUM OF NEW 
MEXICO ART EXHIBI- 
I 1ONS. Under the able direction 
of Dr 
Mrs. Alfred Morang, the program of 


Reginald Fisher, assisted by 
art exhibitions at the Museum of 
New Mexico has been expanded dur- 
ing the past year. 

Ihe non-jury shows for New Mex- 
ico painters and sculptors organized 
under an “open-door policy” have 
presented the work of more than 100 
artists. The invitation exhibitions of 
New 


work of 


included the 
State's 


Mexico artists 


sixty of the most 
Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Paint- 


outstanding painters; the 


ers and Sculptors (August 16 to Sep- 


tember 15), largest in its history, in- 
cluded 277 entries, each from a dif- 
ferent artist; the Fourth New Mexico 
Exhibition of Prints and Drawings 
was the most comprehensive to date, 
with 115 entries representing sixty- 
SiX artists 


In addition to these regular series, 
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others were specially arranged: the 
second All Santa Fe School Art Show; 
the State-Wide School Art Show; the 
second New Mexico Crafts Exhibi- 
tion; the seventh Santa Fe Flower 
Show; and an all-state stamp collec- 
tion show. A number of one-man 
shows included photographs by Orin 
Sealy of Denver; the “Stations of the 
Cross,”” by Derothea O. Weiss; paint- 
ings by John Ferren of New York; 
oils and water colors by Clifford P. 
Westermeier of Boulder, Colo.; cow- 
boy portraits and rodeo subjects; 
water colors by Bruce Goff of Nor- 
man, Okla.; and the Junior Indian 
Art Show of the Museum of Northern 
Arizona. 

For the current season (October 
1950 to May 1951) the Museum has 
organized forty-six showings of eight 
travelling exhibitions scheduled in 
eighteen towns throughout the State. 
These are “Landscape As Artists See 
It,” “Portraiture by New Mexico Art- 
ists,” “Lloyd Moyland” (solo exhibi- 
tion of water colors), “Southwestern 
Indian Artists,” “Sull Life by New 
Mexico Artists,” “Twenty Prints of 
the Year,” “Contemporary Tenden- 
cies in New Mexico Art,” and “Earl 
Stroh, Bernique Longley, and Kim- 
ball Blood” 


Mexico artists). Showings have also 


(three younger New 


been offered to towns in adjacent 
areas outside of New Mexico. The 
Museum stands all expenses—trans- 
portation, insurance, printing of in- 
vitations and catalogs; and the com- 
munity is requested to hold formal 
openings and extend invitations 
through mail and the local press to 


the general public and school classes. 
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The Quarterly congratulates the 
Museum of New Mexico on its signi- 
ficant contributions to our cultural 
life. 


a INDIAN SELF-DE-. 
TERMINATION. June a1, 
1950, the Association on American 
Indian Affairs officially adopted their 
views on Indian Self-Determination. 
The statement published Sept. 5, 
1950, in Indian Affairs, News Letter 
of the American Indian Fund and 
the AAIF, No. 4, is worth repro- 
ducing: 

“There can be no real solution of 
the American Indian problem unless 
the American people, along with 
Congress, and Federal and State offi- 
cials concerned with Indian affairs, 
recognize the right of American In- 
dians to determine their own lives 
and destiny. 

“Self-determination for the Ameri- 
can Indians means the right to decide 
for themselves, as individuals and as 
tribal groups, the manner and degree 


of their assimilation, and to preserve 


inviolate, as they may choose, their 
heritage and their traditions, subject 
only to the general laws of the U. S.; 

“It means that no disposition of 
tribal lands or other assets, and no 
use of such, shall be made by the 
Federal Government without the 
concurrence and approval of the in- 
dividual or tribal owners; 

“It means that American Indians 
have the same rights as other U. S. 
citizens to a determining voice in lo- 
cal administration within the frame- 
work of Federal laws; to representa- 


tion by attorneys of their own choos- 
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ing; to determination of the manner 
and mode of education of their chil- 
dren; and in all other matters that 
affect their daily lives and welfare.” 

The Association concluded: ‘Many 
of these rights of self-determination 
are withheld from American Indians 
at the present time, or so restricted 
by precedents, paternalism, and fos 
silized bureaucratic methods as, in ef 
fect, to be denied. In these respects 
both Congress and administrative of- 
ficials concerned with Indian affairs 
are often at fault in acting on Indian 
matters without the approval of the 
Indian people affected and often 


against their express disapproval.” 


RQ NEW MEXICO FIRST 
POZ @°S Fes 5 A: Sponsored 
by the Albuquerque branch of the 
National League of Pen Women in 
co-operation with the Department of 
English, New Mexico's first Poet's 
Fiesta 
UNM 
New 
published and unpublished work: M. 
M. Parrish, Alice 
Meredith, Emilie 
Calkins, Alice Briley, Marion Sturges 
Burton, 
Church, Charles 
Noll Crowell. The 


plete success, and the Quarterly wel 


was held on October 15 at 


campus. Eleven poets from 


Mexico and Texas read both 


Benton, Grace 


von Auw, Tom 
Allison Ross, Peggy Pond 
Wiley 


Fiesta was a com- 


and Grace 


comes making of it a permanent fea 


ture of our cultural life. 


0 ALFRED A. 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Mr. 
Knopf at its annual meeting a Medal 


KNOPF. 


Arts has recently awarded to 


for 1950, “for his pioneering and sus- 
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tained efforts to raise the standards 
of design in American trade book 


publishing.” It is with pleasure 
that the Quarterly notices the well- 
deserved recognition, for besides his 
accomplishments as a “distinguished 
publisher, informed collector, con- 
sistent exponent of fine bookmak- 
ing,” he is one of the American pub- 
lishers who has supported with paid 
advertising the little reviews. 
Another honor recently conferred 
upon the Knopf publishing house 
has been the appointment of Blanche 
W. Knopf, vice-president of the firm, 
as Chevalier in the Brazilian Nation- 
al Order of the Southern Cross. Am- 
bassador Mauricio Nabuco, at a 
luncheon ceremony held at the Bra- 
zilian Embassy in Washington on 
November 2, presented the decora- 
tion conferred by decree of Eurico 
Dutra, President of the Republic of 
Brazil, for “outstanding work in the 
editorial field in promoting a better 
knowledge of Brazilian culture in 
this country.” Knopf has published 
in recent years several works of Bra- 
zilian authors in English translations 
Jorge 
and Graciliano Ramos, and an im- 


by Gilberto Frevre, Amado, 
portant work of cnticism of Brazilian 


literature by Samuel Putnam 


BYINDEX TO LIT 
MAGAZINES, 1949 
a grant of aid by the Bureau of Re- 


a 
Under 


search in the Humanities and Social 
Development of the University of 
Denver, a second annual Jndex to 
Little Magazines has just been issued 
title by Alan Swallow, 


under that 


Publisher, Denver. Extra effort of the 
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compilers, Avalon Smith, Harviet 
Colgrove, Alan Stephens, and Alan 
Swallow, to render this annual publi- 
cation of maximum usefulness is seen 
in the expanded number of maga- 
zines listed and the improvement of 
format. Titles left out of the Index 
for the year of 1948 have been in- 
cluded in this 1949 listing in order 
to give complete coverage. The an- 
nouncement that the project will ex- 
tend to the indexing of materials pre- 
vious to 1948, beginning with a vol- 
ume to cover the 1946-47 issues to be 
available some time in 1951, will in- 
terest those who have already dis- 
covered the exceeding usefulness of 
this unique bibliographical service: 
librarians, scholars, researchers, and 
all readers, generally, who follow the 
fortunes of the “little magazine.” 


209 NMO AND THE OTH- 
ER REVIEWS. The Quarterly 
is thankful for (1) a reproduction in 
the Spanish edition of Américas (Pan 
American Union), December 1950, 
of the wood engraving by Howard 
Cook depicting the Southwest pla- 
teau which was published as the 
opening illustration of Frank Waters’ 
“The Navajo Missions” in our Au- 
tumn 1950 issue; (2) the German 
translation of “The House of Lot,” 
miracle play by Ramon J. Sender, 
NMQ, Spring 1950, published with 
the title “Das Haus von Lot” in Mer- 
kur, Baden-Baden, Germany, Decem- 
ber 1950; (3) a reprint of “Bookshop 
in the Slums,”” NMQR, Winter 1948, 
published by The Poetry Review, 
November-December 


London, 1950 


under the title “The Poetry Book- 
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shop”; and (4) a column and a half 
critical notice opening the section 
“Uit buitenlandse periodieken,” by 
H. Uurling, in Kroniek van Kunst en 
Kultuur, Amsterdam, Holland, No- 
vember 1950, where our Spring and 
Summer 1950 issues are reviewed in 
considerable detail and a reprint 
given of the poem “I Heard the Vine 
Grow Up the Wall” by Lawrence Ol- 
son, published in our “Poet Signa- 
ture, V,” Summer 1950. 


ROART AND ARTISTS 
OF ALBUQUERQUE. The 
First National Bank of Albuquerque 
published last August a very attrac- 
tive brochure with nine illustrations 
of paintings and portraits of artists 
to record the All Albuquerque Art- 
ists Exhibition held in Old Albuquer- 
que from May 26 to July 5, and other 
recent art events. The booklet con- 
tained an interesting survey of the 
artistic activities centered in Albu- 
querque. 


8 TUCSON FIRST FES. 
TIVAL OF ARTS. March 25 
—Yaqui Indian Pascua Ritual. March 
26-April 8—Art and craft exhibits; 


displays of photography and other 
creative work based on cultural heri- 
tage of Southwest; stage presenta- 
tions; music and dance performances 
based on regional themes; lectures 
and motion pictures; excursions to 
historic sites; anthropological, eth- 
nological and geological expeditions; 
visits to Indian reservations; outdoor 
activities including desert rides, 
campfire barbecues, and other extra- 


ordinary experiences of Southwest- 
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ern life. April 5—Fiesta and open 
house; sunset dedication, featuring 
Tucson Boys Choir and Indian fash- 
ion show; outdoor concerts, singing 
and dancing. April 6—Folklore festi- 
val; tribal dances by Apache, Papa 
go and Yaqui Indians; cowboy, Mor 
folk 


songs, featuring Alan Lomax and na 


mon, mining, and Mexican 


tive performers; square dancing 


April 7—Symphony concert. April 8 


—Epic play, by Oliver LaFarge and 
Letitia Evans: heroic spectacle of 
Southwest's historic conflicts between 
Indians and white settlers. 

The Quarterly wishes success to 
this civic effort. The Tucson Festival 
of the Arts promises to be a signifi 
cant contribution to the appreciation 
of the Southwest. 


209NMQ POETS. Byron Vaza 
kas read last summer some of the 
poems which appeared in “Poet Sig- 
nature, IV,” Spring 1950, on a Radio 


Poetry program conducted by Mr 
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Cid Corman as a regular 8:30 p. m. 
Saturday feature of Station WMEZ 
of Boston 

The Virginian Pilot, Norfolk, Va., 
included in its reprint section “Con- 
temporary Poets,” October 15, 1950, 
Howard Griffin's poem “Spellcraft” 


from our Summer 1950 issue 


EO rFOURTH WESTMIN- 
STER FICTION AWARD 
CONTEST. The 
Press in Philadelphia announced last 


Westminster 


September the opening of this con- 
test for 1951. The $7500 prize will be 
awarded to the author of a novel de- 
riving its material from the annals of 
history or problems of contemporary 
life. No restrictions are placed on the 
settings, the situations or the charac- 
ters. Each manuscript will be judged 
on its literary merit and the signifi- 
cance of its theme. The prize winner 
will be announced in the fall of 1951, 
and the winning novel will be pub- 


lished in the spring of 1952 











PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN, 1950, ISSUE (136 pp.; 4 pl.) 


HARTLEY BuRR ALEXANDER Giver of Life [the American Indian 
interpretation of the sun] 


HALDEEN BRADDY The Primitive in Gertrude Stein's 
**Melanctha” 


Mitton Hinpus — Chess fan essay on the game and the 
modern mind] 


SHIRLEY JACKSON — The Island [story] 
LincoLtn LAPaz — Meteoritics in the Southwest 
Keen RArrerty — See the Funny People fon measuring 
public opinion} 
ALVARO DE S1ILvA — Hungry Morning {story} 


KATHERINE SIMONS — Carl Hertzog, Printer 
POET SIGNATURE, VI: Philip Murray 
NMQ POETRY SELECTIONS: Charles Angoff, Witter 
Bynner, Jess H. Cloud, David Ignatow, Miles White, Harold V. Witt 
BOOKS AND COM MEN T:"Pima Ethnobotany,” by Edward F. 
Castetter; “Conrad Richter,” by T. M. Pearce; “Science and the 
Extra-Somatic Continuum,” by Paul Walter, Jr. 
GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST, XXXIV, by Genevieve Porterfield (g pp.) 
GUEST ARTIST, VII: Gustave Baumann (18 wood engravings) 


VINCENT GAROFFOLO — The Woodblock Art of Gustave Baumann 


REPRINTS OF 
“A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTHWEST” 


From 1942 to 1948 reprints of this bibliography were made as working copies for 
libraries and students. A few copies are still available as follows: 


Nos. 1-4 (2nd ed. revised and bound together in mimeographed form) , post- 
paid, go cents, 


Nos. 9-27 (Nos. 17-18 joint issue), postpaid, 15 cents each, 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 are out of print. 


Those interested may order from: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY wx8, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
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CUMULATIVE 
INDEX 


Work on the Cumulative Index 
(Vols. I-XIX, 1931-1949) is com- 
pleted. With our Spring, 1951, is- 
sue free copies will be mailed to all 
libraries and other institutional 
subscribers. 

The Cumulative Index will be 
mailed without charge to individu- 
al subscribers on request. 

Because of its bulk (approxi- 
mately 75 pages) , the Index is be- 
ing printed separately as a supple- 
ment to the Spring, 1951, issue. 
Having paper of the same size and 
stock as that of the Quarterly, it 
may be bound with Volume XXI. 

Price of the Index to nonsub- 
scribers, and for extra copies or- 
dered by subscribers: 50 cents, 


postpaid. 
NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY 


The University of New Mexico, 
Box 85 
Albuquerque, N. M. 














LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


The Dictionary 
of Philosophy 


Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 70 
EMINENT SCHOLARS 


“By far the most authoritative book 
of its kind.”—Prof. Karl Jaspers 
$6.00 


Out of My Later Years 
by ALBERT EINSTEIN 


THIS Is THE FiRsT new collection of 
papers, since 1936, by the eminent 
physicist. A considerable number of 
these essays have never been pub- 
lished before in any language. $4.75 


Expedite ship t by prepay t 


Special student bulk rate on 10 of more 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East goth St., Desk 530 
New York 16, N.Y. 

















An Art and Literary Quarterly 
Edited & Published by Adja Yunkers 


Prints in the Desert 


A magazine-portfolio of artists with a 
unity of purpose; to restore the hand to 
the printing art. To project collaboration 
between the graphic arts and writing. 


Each issue is limited to 200 copies, containing at least four de- 


tachable original prints, signed and numbered. 


The price: $15 


P. O. Box 254, Alameda, New Mexico 














The great Southwest and Iquitos, Peru, will never forget this 


greenhorn consul and his bride, who became Uncle Sam's 


Dancing Diplomats 


By HANK anp DOT KELLY 


Illustrated 
by Gustave Baumann 


$4.00 


JANUARY SELECTION 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 








“A warm story” says Oliver LaFarge of this 
account of the adventures of Santa Fe 
bred Hank Kelly and his bride in the 
fabulous jungle metropolis of Iquitos, Peru. 


“Fun to read . . . keen observation .. . only a 
natural writer could keep his pages so consistently 
entertaining,” says Oliver LaFarge of this book, 
finished by Dot Kelly following her husband’s 
tragic death at 29, shooting the rapids of the Rio 
Grande. Here is their story of heart-breaking 
deprivations and side-splitting makeshifts, Iqui- 
tos’ floods and drought, parrots and penguins, 
sophisticated cosmopolites and mestizo natives. 
Here, too, are the behind-the-scenes events of 
the history-making Ecuador-Peru boundary settle- 
ment, the shipping of rubber, barbasco, and ma- 
hogany for World War II, and the story of how 
Hank's negotiations and Dot’s dance steps turned 


many a tense situation into a diplomatic victory. 
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